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AMERICAN IMPATIENCE^ Q TROPHY LIFE Q BREW CREW— 

Judith Levine on how we vote Megan James talks taxidermy Beer buzz at Hill Farmstead 
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SAT. NOW 13. COOro 

'E PAIR AN AMAZING VARIETY OF AWARD-WINNING ARTISINAL CHEESES 
WITH THE FINEST FALL SEASONAL BREWS PRODUCED BY OUR OWN 
ZERO GRAVITY CRAFT BREWERY. 

LE-PAID RESERV/ 

'TO ATTEND. — 

HftftPooN me NIGHT/ 

5*025. N©V 16, &00 en 

HARPOON OWNER RICH DOYLE & HEAD BREWER SCOTT SHIRLEY WILL 
BE IN THE HOUSE WITH A SPECIAL LINE-UP OF HARPOON BEERS 
TARING OVER HALF OF OUR TAPS FOR THE EVENING. 

WE WILL BE PAIRING THE EVENING'S SPECIAL FLATBREADS 
WITH THESE FEATURED BEERS. THIS EVENT IS NOTTO BE MISSEDI 

Anfi&icAtt PlATBREAD 

6u&ung*on iiEftftffH 

115 ST. PAUL ST. • 061-2999 • WWW.AMERICANFLATBREAD.COM 


Wanting MORE 


from Physical 
Therapy? 

Our physical therapists provide one on one, hour long 
sessions that address how your injury relates to your 
whole body. Our approach is a personal experience 
that results in more than a relief of your symptoms - 
it initiates a path of wellness. 

PHYSICAL THERAPY I PILATES I YOGA I NUTRITION 


all wellness M 

ALL AGES - ALL BODIES - ALL ABILITIES 


'w.allwellnessvt.cc 


Get a Great Rate and a 
Low Monthly Payment 

With the NEFCU Auto Check! 


Call or apply online today! 

866-8o-loans 

nefcu.com 
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3.99 

$15,000 

$22.58 

$338.66 
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4.24 

$15,000 

$18.53 

$277.89 
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$15,000 

$16.22 

$243.26 
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6.99 

$25,000 

$15.10 

$377.27 


Get more out of life 
with a reverse mortgage 

This free video from MetLife Bank can show you how. 


If you're a home owner age 62 or older a 
reverse mortgage could give you the financial 
flexibility you need. And MetLife Bank — a 
MetLife company — has the expertise to help 
you get the most from a reverse mortgage. 
Call today for your free reverse mortgage video and 
information kit — there's no obligation. 


HP* 


£ 


Scott Funk 

Reverse Mortgage Consultant 
802-238-4216 


MetLife 

t=> 


^.Champlain Valley 

Urgent Care 



(802) 865-3655 

7 Fayette Rd, South Burlington 
(Behind Shelburne Road McDonalds) 


U r gontCare 



(802)253-2211 

394 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
(Baggy Knee Shopping Center) 


WALK-IN CARE-NO APPOINTMENT NEEDED 
MOST INSURANCE ACCEPTED 
(now accepting Aetna) 

LAB, X-RAY ON PREMISES 
SHORT WAITS, FRIENDLY SERVICE 


SEASONAL FLU SHOTS 
NOW AVAILABLE! NO WAITING! 


“Quality Medical Care When You Need it” 








DON’T MISS. 



The Annual TltC Vtopfe Sweater Sale! 

November 12-14 • 20 - 50 % OFF! 

SWEET 

L | ) y Mon-SatlO-8. Sun 11-6 

jane 'haft'"' 


sweetlaOyjane.biz' 


Guten 

Tag! 
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168 battery st • burlington • 651.0880 


We’re in Winooski! 


Now you have two choices! 

Conveniently located downtown at 25 Winooski Falls Way (across 
from the Champlain Mill), our new office has teller services plus 
mortgage, small business, and personal lending. To help you 
achieve your financial goals, our staff is available to work with 
you. Open Monday through Friday, 8:30am-5:00pm. 

Our branch at 92 North Avenue remains ready to serve your 
needs. Call us at 654-4540 or visit the web site at www.oppsvt.org 
with any questions. 




Opportunities | 

CREDIT UNION 

We don't say no, we say when 

92 North Avenue, Burlington, VT 05401 
|nCUa| 25 Winooski Falls Way, Winooski VT 05404 jaf 


802-654-4540 • www.oppsvt.org 


Thank You 


Thank you to everyone for making our 
transition go smoothly: 


• Steve Donahue 8c Associates 

• Clearbearing 

• Integrity Communications 

• Life Safety Systems 

...and thanks to the following 
organizations who have continuously 
supported our growth and expansion: 

• Annie E. Casey Foundation 
(Casey Family' Services) 

• Argosy Foundation 

• Association of Africans Living in 
Vermont 

• City of Winooski 

• Champlain Valiev Office of 
Economic Development (CVOEO) 

• Joint Urban Ministry Project 
(JUMP) 


Federal Home Loan Bank of Bost 
New England Federal Credit Unii 
North Country Federal Credit 
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L ast Tuesday 

was a late night for 
Seven Days' news team. 

We sent the paper to press at the usual time, 
but stuck around until the wee hours to follow 
election results on our Coverltlive blog at 
sevendaysvt.com. 

Nearly 1900 readers joined us online for reporting, 
analysis and more than a little commentary. Readers 
submitted 2830 comments during the seven hours 
the live blog was operational. We uploaded the text 
from those comments to wordle.net to create this 
word cloud, showing the most popular topics of 
conversation. The bigger the word, the more times it 
was mentioned. 


Thanks to Channel 
17/CCTV for providing 
us with a live video stream 
of their coverage. Thanks also to all of 
the guest panelists who contributed to the con- 
versation on our election-night live blog: Ethan 
Dezotelle ofethaninenosburg.com, former state 
senator and gubernatorial candidate Matt Dunne, 
Neal Goswami of the Bennington Banner, comedian 
Josie Leavitt, Angelo Lynn of the Addison County 
Independent. Geoffrey Norman of Vermont Tiger. 
Jeff Potter of the The Commons (Brattleboro), Jess 
Wilson and Meghan O'Rourke from Channel 17/ 
CCTV. Find a transcript of the live blog on Blurt, the 
Seven Days staff blog. 


blogworthy last week... SEVENDAVSVT.COM/BLOGS 
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GDV LUV 

The past-govs 
club is about to get 

Jim Douglas. 
Hope there's no 
hazing involved. 

CONSTITUTION 
FOR KIDS 

to let 17-year-olds 

—if they'll be 18 by 
November. Good 
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Burlington 864-7899 I Colchester 863-2653 I Shelburne 985-3483 I St Albans 527-0916 - danformshoesvt.i 




You can 


CD 

win a Tfte.Vr^ 

$350 ffj—C 

Gift Certificate! 

Be the 7th caller 

when you hear 

"Losing My Religion" by REM 

on The Point 104.7 FM 

Thurs, Nov 1 1th! 




Yoga • lifem n-n 
100 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON 
802-652-1454 • YOGARAMAVT.COM 


A+- PorQ pvic.es! 


SEVEN DAYS 



_ LICHE 
[BOUTIQUE.. 

73 Church Street laboveKen's Pizza) 



Specializing 
In Vietnamese 
& Thai Cuisine 

Lunch & Dinner 
Dine-in or carry-out 

Full menu available 
online at www.7dvt.com ' 

Downtown Burlington 

Lower Church St • 859-9998 

Essex Junction 

1 37 Pearl Street • 872-9998 


ON TWO WHEELS. 
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READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


3R Donald Eggert 
jcer EvaSollbeiger 


USE GOATS, NOT CHEMICALS 

I was saddened to read that Burlington 
routinely grants exemptions to its 
ordinance prohibiting the use of pes- 
ticides and herbicides within 500 feet 
of the lake and its tributaries [“Can the 
City of Burlington Toughen Its 'Lawn 
Care' Regulations?” October 27]. Why 
anyone, anywhere, still uses or allows 
the use of these known pollutants near 
a lake, or elsewhere, 
for that matter, 
boggles my mind. 

Have none of these 
legal polluters 
ever heard of using 



ized infesta- 

Surely there i 
be someone in 
Vermont or neigh- 
boring New York 
who has a herd of 
hungry goats who 
would be willing to 
lend them out for cash? 

If not, here’s a great opportunity 
for someone to make a real differ- 
ence in our community by offering 
a safe alternative to toxics, thereby 


challenging the ancient and danger- 
ous mindset of “the answer to pollu- 
tion is dilution.” Mindful communities 
elsewhere have adopted this concept. 
We can do better! 


F-35 FAN 

I was in New York on September 1 
T, and there was absolutely 


during 

when the Green 
Mountain Boys flew 
er the city — the first 


Canadian border, our 
border along the Atlantic 
Ocean, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other land- 
marks and heavily populated 
areas, it is a critical asset in our 
nation's defense. Please do not be 
selfish and close minded with such 
a crucial resource [“Vermont's Stop 
the F-35 Coalition Recruits a Veteran 
Spokesman,” October 13]. Every state, 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


and every citizen, should do their part 
in protecting our country. 

WALLINGFORD 


THERE'S THE BEEF 

Contrary to what has been said in 
[“Side Dishes: Meat of the Matter,” 
November 3], the Shelburne Meat 
Market does offer a large selection of 
all-natural beef. Much of the beef is 
certified humane as well as grass fed 
and can be verified by consulting the 
butchers who work there. I have been 
shopping there since the store opened 
and have never been disappointed. 
Go, meat! 

Christie Bronder 

BURLINGTON 


judicious act based on questionable 
regulations and little science. More 
collisions occur near home, below 40 
mph, and are the result of bad judg- 
ment, be it drinking and driving, driv- 
ing distracted or inexperienced, than 
specifically speeding. 

I understand the physics. Vehicles 
moving at higher velocities will cause 
greater negative outcomes, but a 
person can still die in a crash going 
12 mph. 

I don’t advocate reckless driving. 
But I do think that better education 
behind the wheel, more appropriate 
speed laws, and a better attitude about 
driving will go further than some 
hackneyed story about the “fun" of 
traffic court. 

George Rooney 

STARKSBORO 


VEGGIE OPTION? 



TRUTH ABOUT 
TRAFFIC COURT 

Lauren Ober calls traffic court 
“the most entertaining theater 
in the region” [“Tickets, Please,” 
November 3]. What a shame. As a citi- 
zen, it is your right to defend yourself. 
It is the state's responsibility to prove 
your guilt — not the other way around. 
When you go to traffic court, you’re 


Ah, Alice. Once again I have finished 
reading one of your food articles 
[“Saigon Subs,” November 3] and am 
left wondering the same tired question: 
What’s in it for me? 

With the frequently delicious de- 
scriptions, this vegetarian reader is 
often left teased, tortured and unsatis- 
fied. I'm not looking for an article 
about vegetarian food; I just 
would like vegetar- 
ian options to be 
mentioned. Or 

gasp! — in the 
food articles. 


CORRECTION: 

Last week’s story on remediation of 
the Vermont Asbestos Group mine 
in Lowell and Eden [“Mine Over 
Matter,” November 3] misstated the 
estimated cost of the cleanup. The cor- 
rect estimate is $129 million to $200 
million under the scenarios offered 
by the Department of Environmental 
Conservation. Also, trucking asbestos- 
laden material off site is not an 
option currently under 
consideration. 


followed, you’re not taken advantage 
of, and the officers are doing their job. 
On top of that, you are not guilty until 
the judge says so. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



too low. They were put in place by mu- 



Rita Flynn Villa is correct: Speeding 
is not a moral failing. Yet we treat as 




All 3 Locations 20% OFF STOREWIDE NOV. 10-17 

Parly at both Montpelier locations Wednesday, Nov. 10, 5-9PM 
Live Music, Food & Good Cheer! 



96 Church St Burlington 
864 2800 
stella-shoes.com 
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)S 10PM / A-DOG 12AM 
OUNDW. SUPER K 6PM 


136 ChUTOiSf • 2S1-ZW? 
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BCA 


It’s time to 

celebrate! 

the 2010 QUEER YOUTH 



SATURDAY, NOV. 13, 7 P.M. 

UNION STATION AT THE MAIN STREET LANDING 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER, BURLINGTON 


AWARDS CELEBRATION 

AND NOT-SO-SILENT AUCTION 


V. 


TICKETS: 

OUTRIGHTVERMONT outrightvt.org 


SEVE N DA Y S 


AUCTION • CASH BAR • HORS D’OEUVRES • DJ LLU DANCE PARTY 



using archival inks. Our stretched • 
coated tor long life and are ready 


Check out our great in-store samples. 
Available in a variety of sizes and styles 


20 YEARS... 

20 REASONS TO LOVE. 

Come celebrate our 20 years of great-tasting rustic Italian 
cuisine with one of our new twenty-twenty specials. 

NOW THROUGH NOVEMBER - ENJOY 20% OFF LUNCH. 


What a great 
holiday gift!! 


CANVAS PRINTS 


Bring us your image and we’ll help 
you make a fabulous canvas print. 


PhotoG arden 


10 Dorset Street 

S 802. 863.' 1256 

www.thephotogarden.com 
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Dr. Amy Littlefield • Dr. Sam Russo 


Vermont Naturopathic Clinic 
Accepted 802.859.0000 • NaturopathicVermont.com 


The naturopathic approach to health care is growing. 

Now we are, too! 


The 8th Wonder 

of Vermont 

MORE SOCKS THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A 
STICK AT. 


CABOT HOSIERY'S 

31st ANNUAL FACTORY SOCK SALE! 


Sat. & Sun. Nov. 13th & 14th 
Sat. & Sun. Nov. 20th & 21st 
^^Ojimto^^^Ojnnal^^dav^ 

We've got more... 

Men's, women's & kid's socks. More hunting, 
hiking, dress and sport socks. More Merino 
Wool, cashmere, cotton and acrylic blends. 

More Coolmax land Outlast®. More Holiday 
and Novelty patterns. 

PLUS REAL U.S. MILITARY SURPLUS! 
Everything you love about our socks, 

MOST AT LAST YEAR 'S PRICES 

10% Off Anv 364 Whetstone Drive, Northfeld, VT 

J TakeDoyon Road off Route 1 2 in Northfield. VT 



Purchase Over 
$100! 


T urn right on Whetstone Drive to the top of the hill. 

802-485-6066 




LOOKING FORWARD 


It's safe to say that jazz greats such 
as Miles Davis hit their strides well 
before Julian Lage and Taylor 
Eigstrs time. But that doesn't stop ' 
the young twentysomethings from 1 
playing the standards with style. The " 
Grammy-nominated artists execute 
classic Jazz and original compositions 
in a guitar-and-piano collaboration 
on Friday. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 46 


Its rare that a rapper transitions into soul 

singing — successfully, at that — but 
. Aloe Blacc pulls it off with flair. 
Velvety vocals and politically 

lyncsare ott 

rvp hop. and R&6 inlHiMKrO 

beats m hit wigs seen a: 

9B9» 

like tnatgoingon we could 
HR be pei suaded to give him 
one -at C ub Metronome next 

H Wednesday. 


From lilting boleros RsTt 

to folk-driven corridos \ 3 

such as "La Cucaracha." V 
Grammy-winning » 

ensemble Marlachl los I 

Comperos de Natl Cano 
simultaneously celebrate 
and preserve Mexican nfl 

song. Declared "a festival 
of sound and color" by the 
Madison, Wis.. Capital Times V 
— sombreros and traditional M 

costumes help the cause — the 1 
Los Angeles-based band mixes 1 
stringed instruments with stellar 
vocal harmonies. 
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And All That Jazz 


THURSDAY 11 
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WEDNESDAY 17 

Soul Survivor 
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Cantina 

Scene 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by shay totten 
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Seventeenth Annual 



£ This Holiday Season Buy Local! 

Celebrating over twenty 
artisans from the community 
2 and showcasing their incredible 
= talents in a variety of mediums. 
5 I this holiday market has 
= something for everyone. 


Saturday & Sunday 
November 1 3th -1 4th 
10am -5pm 

■ 

^ Mt. Mansfield Union High School 

3 [ 211 Browns Trace Road. Off Route 15 

i| Jericho, Vermont 



What Do We Do Now? 


W hew, Election 2010 was 
quite a ride. Buckle up, 
though, because the fun is 
just beginning. 

Vermont voters have put Democrats 
in charge of the legislature and the 
governor's office — only the seventh 
time since 1962 Democrats have had 
that much control. Why now? I’ve been 
offering theories all week on Blurt, the 
Seven Days staff blog. 

Within 24 hours of Republican Brian 
dubie’s gracious concession, Governor- 
elect peter shumun transformed from 
candidate to state CEO. 

Shumlin and his team — led by former 
Gov. Howard dean and LIZ bankowski, a 
longtime Democratic insider and former 
chief of staff to Gov. Madeleine kunin — 
have started vetting cabinet candidates. 
Also weighing in on the process is kathy 
hoyt, formerly secretary of administra- 
tion under Dean. 

All seasoned veterans, in other words. 
Bankowski assembled Kunin's transition 
team in 1984, which was the last time an 
elected Dem gov replaced a Republican 
one. Dean’s 1991 “transition” was a result 
of Gov. richard snelung's death. He as- 
sembled his team over a period of years, 
not weeks. 

The burning question among politi- 
cos today is whether Shumlin, like Pres. 
barack obama, will assemble a “team of 
rivals” cabinet — offering top posts to 
his former Democratic rivals Sens, susan 
bartlett and doug racine. former Sec. 
of State deb markowitz, and Google exec 

It's likely Bartlett will be named sec- 
retary of administration, the hands-on 
person who runs state government. She 
is already helping Shumlin shape the FY 
2012 budget he'll have to present to law- 
makers in less than two months. 

Racine is more likely to wind up run- 
ning the Agency of Natural Resources 
than the Agency of Human Services. 
Why? Shumlin and Racine don’t see 
eye to eye on health care reform, and 
AHS will be health-care-reform central. 
Besides, who wants to run an agency 
that is underfunded, understaffed and 
overwhelmed? 

As of Monday, Racine told “Fair 
Game" he hasn’t been offered a post. 

Has Dunne been offered the 
all-important secretary job at the 
Agency of Commerce and Community 
Development as some have suggested? 
Dunne said he's happy with his Google 


gig, but is giving Shumlin suggestions on 
who should fill the commerce post. 

Word has it Shumlin may promote 
from within some agencies. If so, 
expect to hear the name Patrick flood, 
now deputy secretary of AHS. Flood is 
well liked by nonprofit providers and 
lawmakers. 

Agriculture Sec. roger allbee — a Gov. 
jim douglas appointee — is a probable 
keeper. Historically, incoming governors 
have been disinclined to replace the ag 

The first round of appointments wall 
be announced early next week, accord- 
ing to alex maclean, the governor-elect’s 
successful campaign manager. 


WE'VE GOT PETER SHUMLIN AS 
BUR GOVERNOR, A! ONE OF OUR 
CHALLENGES AS A SENATE CAOCUS IS TO 



SEN. VIRGINIA "GINNY" LYONS 
(D-CHITTENDEN) 


If Bankowski and Dean are the old- 
guard Democrats on the transition team, 
MacLean and bill lofy represent the new 
generation. Both are politically astute 
and well versed in policy. MacLean 
proved herself during the election cycle 
by focusing Shumlin’s rambunctious, 
and at times erratic, energy into that of a 
winning candidate — twice. 

Lofy worked for the late Minnesota 
Sen. paul wellstone, who died in a plane 
crash, before coming to Vermont to 
assist Shumlin and former Speaker gaye 
symington as a political aide. He also 
worked as a communications direc- 
tor for the state party, a role he could 
assume in a Shumlin administration. 
He lives in Jericho but works for the na- 
tional Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee headquartered in D.C. In 
2008, he helped elect Sen. al franken 
(D-MN). 

Not only is Shumlin shopping for cab- 
inet members, he’s looking for a house 
closer to Montpelier, to avoid the daily 
drive from Putney to the capital. He’s 
rented a place all four years he’s served 
as president pro tem. 

That’s good news for the state troop- 
ers who wall have to drive him back 


and forth. For eight years, they’ve been 
schlepping Douglas through snow and 
ice from Middlebury to Montpelier, over 
the treacherous Appalachian Gap. 
Leadership Limbo 
The senatorial departures of Shumlin, 
Bartlett and Racine, as well as phil scott 
and ED flanagan, have left a leader- 
ship void in the upper chamber of the 
Statehouse. 

Sen. randy brock (R-Franklin) thinks 
the eight Senate Republicans need to be 
more forceful in the coming session. 

“We need to do a much better job 
advancing ideas,” said Brock. “We need 
to make sure that alternatives are ef- 
fectively articulated to other members 
and the public to draw a contrast. It's 
of heightened importance given the 
Democrat-controlled legislature and 
governor’s office.” 

The Senate’s GOP leadership team 
will remain the same: Sen. bill doyle 
(R-Washington) as minority leader and 
Sen. kevin mullin (R-Rutland) as whip, or 
assistant leader. 

But everything else is up for grabs 
in the 22-member Democratic caucus. 
Senate Majority Leader john Campbell 
appears to have a lock on the job of 
president pro tem, the post Shumlin 
vacated. Two other senators have ex- 
pressed interest: Sens. Virginia -ginny- 
lyons (D-Chittenden) and ann cummings 
(D-Washington). 

“Whether it's me or Ann or Ginny, 
any of us would be foolish not to work 
in collaborative fashion," Campbell 
observes. “If there is splintering of the 
caucus or indecision as to our direction, 
we’re almost doomed to fail.” 

Two other senators are being talked 
about as possible caucus leaders — Sen. 
claire ayer (D-Addison) and Sen. bill 
carris (D-Rutland). 

Sen. dick mazza (D-Grand Isle) might 
lose ground this year. Some Senate 
Democrats are unhappy with him 
because he never actually endorsed 
Shumlin. Plus, Mazza supported 
Republican phil scott over Democrat 
steve Howard in the lite-gov race. 

Will Mazza lose his sought-after spot 
on the Committee on Committees — the 
three-person group composed of Mazza, 
the lieutenant governor and pro tem 
— that makes all the other committee 
assignments in the Senate? Mazza and 
Scott, who are good friends, would be in 
it together. 



: GOT A TIP FOR SHAY? SHAY@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Incestuous? Senate Deras 
have a similar challenge. 

“We’ve got Peter Shumlin 
as our governor,” said Lyons. 

“One of our challenges as a 
Senate caucus is to distinguish ourselves 
and maintain our relevancy," said Lyons. 

And how. 

House of Hope 

In the House, Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morrisville) is running for reelec- 
tion. But Majority Leader Rep. floyd 
nease (D-Johnson) is stepping down. 

In his stead, last year's Democratic 
Whip lucy leriche (D-Hardwick) wants 
to be majority leader. Rep. willem jewett 
(D-Ripton) is running for whip. All 
three are unopposed at this point. The 
94-member Dem caucus is holding elec- 
tions on December 4. 

The House Dem caucus is hope- 
ful, said Leriche, because Shumlin is 
expected to be more sympathetic to its 
policies. 

“Gov. Douglas seemed to be of the 
mind that his job was to stop everything 
we did,” said Leriche. “It’s like going 
from famine to feast for us — Peter’s 
agenda is very ambitious and wants to 
do a lot of good things, which is exciting 
but also very challenging because we 
don't have the resources." 

Nease has been named the new 
executive director of the Vermont 
Association for Mental Health, replac- 
ing ken ubertoff. I suspect he'll resign 
his seat once a Democratic governor is 
sworn in. That way. Gov. Douglas can’t 
appoint a Republican to take his place. 

The GOP needs all the recruits it 
can get. Without Douglas in power, the 
party will be crafting a new identity. 

Rep. don turner (R-Milton) is cur- 
rently the sole candidate for minority 
leader, while outgoing minority leader 
Rep. patti komline (R-Dorset) is running 
for minority whip. The 48-member 
House GOP will pick its new leaders in 
mid-November. 

Honey, I Shrunk the Caucus 

Vermonters may have turned the keys of 
government over to the Democrats, but 
nationally the Dems took a “shellack- 
ing,” to paraphrase the prez. 

They lost control of the House, and, 
as the party regroups, Rep. peter welch 
is playing a key role in shaping the next 
House leadership team. Welch caucuses 
with the progressives but is also close to 
the conservative “Blue Dog” Dems. 

Welch was quick to support Blue 
Dog Rep. steny hoyer (D-MD) in his bid 
to be minority whip. He’s also backing 
Rep. nancy pelosi (D-CA) for minority 
leader. 


Another one in the leader- 
ship mix is Rep. jim clyburn 
(D-SC), a member of the 
Progressive Caucus, a group 
formed almost 20 years ago 
by then Rep. bernie sanders. 

Welch believes Pelosi, Hoyer and 
Clyburn speak to multiple, and key, con- 
stituencies in the party and should all be 
given leadership posts. 

“The caucus knows that Pelosi was a 
very effective leader,” said Welch. “The 
Republicans didn't offer an alternative 
vision; they offered a caricature of the 
speaker. We accomplished a lot in the 
past two years that we can be proud of. 
We’re going to have to defend the prog- 
ress we made and make the case that we 
need to do more to protect the middle 

Democrats lost six seats in the 
Senate, barely retaining a majority. They 
now have a razor-thin majority of 53 
seats — including the two independents 
who caucus with the Dems. 

Sen. Patrick leahy, die second most 
senior senator in the U.S. Senate, says, 
“It’s time to bring some of the grown- 
ups in the House and Senate together." 

“I know there are some in the GOP 
caucus who want the president to fail 
because they think they will win,” said 
Leahy. “But if the president fails, the 
country fails. That’s a mistake.” 

Media Notes 

louis porter is leaving his journalism 
post at the Vermont Press Bureau 
to work for the Conservation Law 
Foundation. 

He’s the second journalist in as many 
months to depart the capital bureau of 
the Rutland Herald/Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus for a lefty nonprofit. 
Earlier this fall, dan barlow went to 
work for Vermont Businesses for Social 
Responsibility. 

Burlington Free Press journalist mike 
donoghue is also making a change: swap- 
ping the sports desk for the newsroom. 

The Freeps created a new post 
for Donoghue: He will be the paper’s 
“open government/First Amendment" 
reporter, writing about public records 
law, the public’s right to know and free 
speech. © 
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local matters 


Vermont’s Homeless Problem 
Takes a Disturbing Turn: Squatting 


5 

a 


F or almost a month, “Jeanne" 
smelled cigarette smoke in her 
Burlington apartment, but she 
couldn’t pinpoint the source. She 
figured a fellow tenant was breaking the 
building’s “no smoking” rule. 

She decided to investigate anyway. 
Walking around the perimeter of the 
house, a four-unit Victorian on Buell Street 
near the University of Vermont, Jeanne 
noticed a light in the basement What 
happened next so unsettled the 34-year- 
old woman, she only agreed to share it on 
condition of anonymity: Two homeless 
men ambled out of the basement, where 
they'd been residing with their buddies for 
several weeks. 

“I was, like, “You guys got 
to get out of here,'” recalls 
Jeanne. She agreed not to 
call the cops but did contact 
the building’s property 
manager, who discovered the squatters 
had furnished the asbestos-laden cellar 
with a sofa, a mattress and a chair. He 
also reported finding empty bottles of 
whiskey, vodka and beer. 

The property manager put a new lock 
on the basement door. The squatters re- 
turned twice that night — unsuccessfully 
— to try to collect their belongings. The 
next day, October 15, another homeless 
man knocked on Jeanne’s door at three 
in the morning. He begged her to let him 
in the basement to get his stuff. 

The Buell Street cellar dwellers il- 
lustrate a growing problem in Vermont. 
Over the past few years, the number 
of homeless people has increased 


dramatically. Whether by misfortune or 
by choice, more Vermonters — particu- 
larly families with children — are living 
without a roof over their heads. 

Every January, Vermont service agen- 
cies participate in the Winter Census, 
also known as a point-in-time survey, 
that counts the state’s homeless popula- 
tion in shelters and encampments across 
the state. In 2008, the number was 2286; 
today it's 2782. 

In Chittenden County, where most 
of the state's soup kitchens, food shelves 
and service agencies are located, the 
homeless population has more than 
doubled in two years — from 424 in 
2008 to 916 this year. The 
number of children in those 
totals jumped from 86 kids 
two years ago to 256 today. 

That gives Vermont 
the highest homeless rate 
per capita in New England, according 
to Burlington-based Committee on 
Temporary Shelter, which operates 
five emergency shelters for families 
and single adults. On Monday, COTS 
announced its intention to purchase 
another for its program offices: the 
prominent Burlington College building 
at the intersection of North Street and 
North Avenue. 

Rita Markley, executive director of 
COTS, blames the trend on a lack of af- 
fordable housing and the impact of the 
recession. For the past decade, she says, 
wages have remained flat, even as the 
price of health care, rent, utilities and 
gasoline continued to climb. For many 



Vermonters, the result has been finan- 
cially ruinous, she says. 

“When the sky started to fall, many 
people didn’t have a buffer,” Markley 
says. “It’s impossible to set aside savings 
when you’re spending every dime to 
keep pace.” 

During his campaign, Governor-elect 
Peter Shumlin pledged that one of his 
first acts as the state’s chief executive 
would be to make sure the general-assis- 
tance program has the money to ensure 
that “no Vermonter has to live outside, 
no matter what the season is, due to 
homelessness.” 


Markley could have anticipated the 
newest trend: homeless squatters. 

“Given the rise in the numbers 
of homeless and the diminished re- 
sources statewide to meet the needs, 
it's not surprising that might happen," 
Markley says. 

Developer Anne Roth well has spent 
thousands of dollars trying to keep un- 
invited guests out of the vacant house 
she owns at 189 South Champlain Street. 
She's battling city hall for a permit 
to demolish the structure so she can 
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rebuild, but the city won't grant her one 
without a specific redevelopment plan. 
While Rothwell seeks investors, the 
house attracts trouble. 

In the two-plus years Rothwell has 
owned the house, squatters have ripped 
plywood and polycarbonate off the 
windows and doors more than a dozen 
times, she says, and littered the inside 
with beer cans, used condoms and drug 
paraphernalia. One even ran an exten- 
sion cord from the house out to a shed 
where he had set up camp. 

Last December, someone broke 
into the house and started a fire — for 
cooking or to keep warm, Rothwell 
suspects — igniting a blaze that all but 
gutted the structure. 



HE BEGGED HER 
IB LEI HIM IN 
THE BASEMENT 
TO GET HIS STUFF. 


“It doesn't matter what you do, they 
find a way back in,” Rothwell says. 
“They’re like mice.” 

Burlington police acknowledge 
they’re fielding more complaints than 
ever about homeless and intoxicated 
persons camped out in "semiprivate” 
areas such as porches, stairwells and 
ATM vestibules. Trespassing com- 
plaints to police have nearly doubled 
since 2007, according to Police Chief 
Michael Schirling, from 505 three years 
ago to almost 1000 this year. 

Not all those complaints relate to 
homeless or transient individuals, 
Schirling stresses; a drunken college 
student wandering into the wrong 
apartment, or someone violating a tres- 
pass order at the mall, would also trig- 
ger a trespass complaint. 

But the chief says that “anecdotal” 
evidence suggests homelessness is 
behind many of the violations. 


“We’ve been talking all year about 
the number of people in need and the 
number of service-resistant folks on 
the street,” Schirling says. “People who 
suffer from underlying mental-health or 
substance-abuse issues not engaging in 
the myriad services available to them, 
choosing not to engage in the services.” 

Currently, there’s a two-month wait 
for beds at the family shelters run by 
COTS. The agency issues motel vouch- 
ers to qualifying families it cannot ac- 
commodate. However, the two shelters 
for single adults — the Waystation on 
lower Church Street and the Eagles' 
Nest on St. Paul Street — are not at ca- 
pacity. Markley guesses it’s because of 
the shelter’s rules. 

COTS guests must be sober, engaged 
in a job-seeking activity and actively 
saving a percentage of whatever money 
they make. Faced with those restric- 
tions, some would rather sleep outside, 
Markley says. 

“You can’t just come and crash,” 
Markley says. “If you need an emer- 
gency shelter, we offer that You have 
to be willing to take steps. You can’t just 

Matt Young, supervisor of the 
HowardCenter’s street outreach team, 
knows most of Burlington’s homeless 
from his work on Church Street. He 
confirms there are a lot of new faces, 
noting the number of people sleeping 
in alleys and doorways downtown has 
roughly “gone from six to 12.” 

Young says he’s heard of people 
crashing on porches or in barns, with 
permission, but says more common are 
homeless encampments in the woods, 
such as the one where Jose Pazos, the 
man accused of murdering Burlington 
resident Kathleen Smith, allegedly lived 

“Many people say, ‘The only time I 
feel homeless is when I’m sleeping in 
the shelter,”’ Young remarks. "If they're 
sleeping in a door," or in a wooded 
campsite for that matter, “they don't feel 
homeless,” he adds. 

Jeanne recalls a conversation she 
had with one of the men who was living 
in her basement. "He said, ‘I don't know 
how to get back on my feet. I’m addicted 
to drugs,”’ says Jeanne. “It’s heartbreak- 
ing, but at the same time, I'm scared 
because I don’t want him to think I’m 
his buddy.” 

A new, sturdier lock on the basement 
door of her apartment gave Jeanne some 
comfort. But on Tuesday morning, she 
found the lock had been broken again. 
This time, she called the cops. 

“Maybe I'll move to the country,” 
Jeanne says. ‘1 don't want to be the home- 
less police for my apartment building.” ® 
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A New Performance Space in Stowe 
Brings Music, Comedy, Star Trek 


T he new spruce peak arts center 
in Stowe will open its doors to 
the public just after Christmas; 
for now, there’s a cathedral- 
like silence in the spacious theater. Take 
a seat in the hall with the director busy 
bringing it to life, however, and the space 
seems to buzz with the hushed murmur- 
ing of an opening night. 

“When people walk in, it's like 
they’ve walked into church,” says david 
rowell, executive director of the 420- 
seat performance space. “There’s this 
reverent moment” 

Rowell knows show business. He has 
directed and opened other performing- 
arts centers, including the Luther F. 
Carson Four Rivers Center in Kentucky 
and Peery’s Egyptian Theater in Utah. 
Trained as a dancer and an actor, he’s 
had experience on stage, too. 

“I’ve been there; I have the T-shirt," 
he jokes. 


But for the last five years Rowell 
taught and headed the MFA Theater 
Management Program at Florida State 
University's School of Theater. He en- 
joyed it, he says, but was itching to get 
back at the helm of a performance space. 

“I was looking for a small to medium- 
sized venue, and I really wanted to be in 
Vermont,” Rowell says. 

His connections to the state go way 
back. He shares a few ancestors with 
Craftsbury violinist mary rowell, and his 
parents live in Middlebury. While grow- 
ing up in New Jersey, he used to vacation 
in the Stowe area with his family. 

The center is technically part of stowe 
mountain resort, but Rowell envisions it 
as “a gathering place for everybody.” He 
wants to draw audiences from around 
the state and beyond. 

He sees himself as the consummate 
host. “When I invite an artist to perform 
here, I’m inviting them into my home,” 


he declares. “And the same with the 
audience — you're a guest in my home.” 

Rowell loves being involved with the 
audience. “My favorite is when people 
call me and ask, ‘What should I wear?”' 
The answer may vary, as the program- 
ming at Spruce Peak will be diverse 

— ticket prices are in the $30 to $50 
range — including family shows, ballet, 
theater, comedy and movies. 

And then there’s the educational 
component. Spruce Peak will offer a 
daytime series for area schools; master 
classes in music, dance and theater; 
residencies for artists; and an intern- 
ship program. 

Rowell is a huge movie buff. When 
his phone rings in the middle of a 
recent interview, it plays a tinny ver- 
sion of the theme song from Top Gun 

— though his 9-year-old son is respon- 
sible for that, he notes. 

At Spruce Peak, Rowell is starting a 



series of screenings and post-movie talks 
on the American Film Institute’s Top 
100 films, beginning with Casablanca. 
Every second Tuesday of the month will 
be Ladies' Night, when a ticket gets gals 
a chick flick, champagne and chocolate. 

A series close to Rowell’s heart is 
“classics you may never have heard of,” 
including underground hits such as The 


Museum Friends Amass a Diverse 
Art Collection for Middlebury College 


eople have friends; museums 
have “Friends.” It’s capital that 
makes the difference. 

In the case of the Friends of 
the Art Museum — that is, the middlebury 
college museum of art — alumni, commu- 
nity members, faculty and students have 
pooled their donor power to purchase 
76 remarkably diverse works. Their 
collective generosity over the past 40 
years is being celebrated in a show at the 
museum that runs through December 12. 

Compared with many of its peer 
institutions, Middlebury College was 
actually slow to acquire such advo- 
cates for its art collection. That’s be- 
cause Middlebury was slow to acquire 
an art collection. 

It wasn’t until 1969 that the school 
began amassing works. Williams 
College got going on its collection in 
1926, while Amherst opened a now- 
renowned gallery to house its hoard in 
1949. Middlebury didn’t build a proper 
campus museum until 1992. 

But, as the current exhibit demon- 
strates, the Friends have been diligent in 
their efforts to put the Addison County 
institution on the New England art map. 


Museum curator emmie donadio, author 
of a catalog accompanying the “Friends 
Bearing Gifts" show, says that what the 
group has accomplished in four decades 
is nothing less than “a miracle.” 

The first piece the Friends pur- 
chased, an ancient Greek oil container 


decorated with dancing Dionysians, is 
also the oldest item in the exhibit. The 
2500-year-old “Lekythos” is displayed 
near a 1970s sound sculpture by Henry 
Bertoia. The latter’s 64 slim copper and 


brass rods produce a hypnotic hum once 
they’ve been squeezed together and 
released by a museum guard wearing 
white gloves. 

The catalog’s cover boy, a 17th- 
century Rembrandt look-alike by Dutch 
portrait painter Govaert Flinck, hangs 


alongside one of Chuck Close’s pointillist 
self-portraits from the mid-1970s. Two 
scenes from the life of Buddha, sculpted 
in Afghanistan in the third century, are 
situated beside a British alabaster relief 


from 1520 depicting the betrayal of 
Christ. The show also includes Civil War 
photos, a 14th-century Japanese scroll, 
an ancient Roman statuette that’s come 
to be known as the Middlebury Venus, 
and prints by 20th-century painters 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns and 
Ellsworth Kelly. There’s even an Andy 
Warhol soup can. 

The variety of media, as well as the 
span of ages, styles and cultures, demon- 
strates that generations of Friends have 
been catholic in their tastes. They're also 
seldom in agreement on what to buy for 
Midd’s museum. 

It’s been the Friends' practice to 
display three or four candidate acquisi- 
tions at an annual “purchase party,” and 
then vote on which one to buy. Often, 
however, the process doesn’t result in 
elimination. “Wealthy people would 
just buy the ones they lilted that had 
been turned down,” notes bob kingsley, 
a member of the Friends who’s been 
attending purchase parties since their 
inception in 1970. 

The official choice that year was a 
sexy bust of a Greek slave by Vermont 
sculptor Hiram Powers (1805-1873). 
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Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai Across shows like the Disney hit with their 

the 8th Dimension, a 1984 sci-fi flick elaborate flying set pieces. 

starring John Lithgow and Ellen Barkin. But everything else is on the table. 

The center’s grand-opening pro- Rowell is excited about booking the 
gramming begins the week of December Afro-Cuban All Stars, “The Logger” 
27 and features performances by Tony rusty dewees and Canadian actor Rick 


Award-winning 
Broadway actor 
Ben Vereen; 
the Brooklyn 
Rundfunk 
Orkestrata 
performing 
The Hills Are 
Alive, a hip-hop 
rendition of the 
songs from The 
Sound of Music (authorized by Rodgei 


IT’S LIKE THEY’VE 
WALKED INTO CHURCH. 


Miller, who 

show called 
MacHomer — a 
wacky meld- 
ing of Macbeth 




“The 


Star Trek Live, a : 


At the end of 
February, the 
center will host 
ries of interactive 


& Hammerstein); fiddler Eileen Ivers, performances and screenings in which 


who cofounded the Irish American 
group Cherish the Ladies; and Sara 
Watkins of blugrass band Nickel Creek. 

“I’ll explore any option. We can do 
anything but The Lion King," Rowell 
says, then explains that, while the 
77-by-31-foot stage is big for a 420-seat 
theater, there’s no fly system — curtains 
only run side to side, not up and down. 
That makes it hard to accommodate 


everybody with a ticket becomes a cadet 
n the starship Enterprise. 

“It’s for kids, families and geeks like 
lyself,” Rowell says. © 


Most recently, the Friends bought a 
17th-century Dutch interior as part of a 
gala marking the opening of the anniver- 
sary show in September. Photos of that 
event displayed as part of the current 
show, along with shots in the catalog of 
convivial quaffing at past parties, suggest 
that the Friends have always been de- 
voted hobnobbers, as well as art patrons. 

Indeed, the yearly parties staged by 


also gets combined with money from 
other sources to finance expensive 
acquisitions. Five years ago, for ex- 
ample, Midd museum benefactors paid 
$190,000 for an Italian Renaissance 
panel. The Friends' gifts account for 
only a tiny portion of the 3500 works 
now in the college’s collection. 

But the 40 pieces on display testify 
to the connoisseurship that the group 


PORTRAIT PITER GOVAERT FLINCK HANGS ALONGSIDE ONE 
OF CHUCK CLOSE’S POINTILLIST SELF-PORTRAITS 


Middlebury’s first town-gown group 
quickly came to be regarded as “ the 
social event of the season," Donadio 
writes in the show's catalog. In the 
beginning, high-quality works could be 
had at prices not nearly as towering as 
those the art market sets today. 

With an annual acquisitions budget 
of around $20,000 supplied by mem- 
bership dues, the roughly 400 Friends 
now focus on buying photographs, 
which remain comparatively afford- 
able, says Barbara blodgett, the group’s 
current chair. But that modest amount 


has honed in collaboration with the 
college’s art faculty. As Donadio notes, 
the Friends’ gifts represent “a very 
high percentage of what is currently 
on view continuously in the museum’s 
galleries.” © 
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Are gasoline-powered lawn 
mowers really all that bad? 

I keep reading that cutting 
my grass with one is roughly 
comparable to burning a tire 
in the backyard or driving an 
SUV for 300 miles. Is there any 
truth to this? My mower holds 
about a quart of gasoline, and 
it uses less than half of that 
to cut my yard in 20 minutes. 
And. like most mowers, it has 
a 3.5-horsepower four-stroke 
engine, so it doesn't burn oil 
like a two-stroke would. An 
SUV would burn about 30 
gallons in 300 miles. Is there 
really that much available pol- 
lution in a pint of gasoline? 

Steve 

Y ou’d be surprised, my 
friend. However, I 
agree this is a perplex- 
ing subject. Browsing 
around online, I find the follow- 
ing alarming statements: 

Claim 1. Operating a gasoline- 
powered mower for an hour 
produces as much pollution as 
driving a car 200 miles. OK, 200 
is less than 300, and the vehicle 
is an unspecified but presumably 
average auto rather than a gas- 
guzzling SUV (although even a 
Hummer H3 these days gets 13-14 
miles per gallon in the city, not 10 
as you suggest). Still, that’s a lot of 
pollution. 

Claim 2. One mower-hour = 
“40 automobiles driving." That 
sounds even worse than one car 
traveling a few hundred miles. 

Claim 3. Per hour, a gasoline 
push mower = 11 cars, a riding 
mower = 34 cars. Let’s strike an 
average and say one mower-hour 


f^Z j 



prefer not to compare one 
[pollution] source to an- 
other,” an EPA spokesperson 
told me. Translation: Having 
thoroughly confused things, 
we’re walking. So, once 

tant Una to run the numbers. 

lb simplify matters, we 
compared the maximum 
pollution allowed by federal 
law for mowers versus cars, 
and assumed our benchmark 
grass cutter was a 6-horse- 
power push mower operated 
at half throttle. We were 
interested in two types of pol- 
lutants: carbon monoxide, or CO, 
and hydrocarbons plus nitrogen 
oxides, which we’ll call HC+NOx. 
Under current standards, in 
hour a push mower will pro- 


is equivalent to 20 car-hours. 

Still not great, but we’re talking 
100 percent improvement for a 
30-second investment in Google. 

Not bad. 

Claim 4. One mower-hour = 

350 miles in a car. Now mowers duce the same HC+NOx 
are back in the toilet. This page driven 257 miles, and the 
even cites a source, a book called 
Redesigning the American Lawn 
(Bormann et al., 1993). However, 
a parenthetical note says, “This 
information, though valid at the 
time of publication, is no longer 
accurate," and that “based on cur- 
rent calculations," one mower- 
hour produces "the amount of 
pollution emitted by a car driven 
for approximately 20 miles.” 

Wait a minute. We’ve gone 
from 350 to 20. That means that 


gotten 171/2 times worse. Neither 
seems likely. We’d better consult 
with the experts, you may think. 
How about the Environmental 
Protection Agency? 

Oh, wait. The EPA website 
is where all these contradictory 
numbers appear. 

I called anyway. “We now 


more than 600 million 
gallons of gasoline a year 
cutting the grass. Hell, the 
EPA estimates at least 17 
million gallons of gasoline 
are spilled annually just 
filling lawn mowers. 

In 2009, according to the 
Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, 86,000 injuries 
involving lawn mowers 
required a trip to the 
emergency room; in 6400 of 
these cases the victim was 
dead on arrival or wound 
up hospitalized. The CPSC 
estimated in 2003 that lawn 
mower accidents cost us $5.4 
billion per year. 

But perhaps you remain blase. 


Who needs all those toes? OK, 
one last point: 

In a time of dwindling water 
supplies, somewhere between a 
third to half of residential water 
use is for lawn and garden ir- 
rigation, and about half of that 
water is wasted by poor watering 
practices. 

Fact is, unless you’re a cro- 
quet fanatic, you don’t need all 
that grass. The green parts of the 
planet generally manage to stay 
green on their own. My natural 
plantings look like weeds to you? 
Fine, be a Neanderthal. I’m just 
saying there's another way. 


driven 401 miles. To 
put it another way, assuming a 
car averages 40 miles per hour, 
a push mower produces more 
HC+NOx than six cars and the 


Y HARRY BLISS 


Things will improve when 
federal emissions standards for 
lawn mowers are tightened in 
2012. Under the new standards, 
a push mower may produce as 
much HC+NOx as a car driven 
160 miles — in other words, one 


Big deal, you say. I run my 
lawn mower 20 minutes a week. 
How much damage could I be 
doing? 

This is narrow thinking. 
Looking at the big picture, we 
realize mower emissions are 
only the beginning of what’s 
wrong with American lawn care. 
Consider: 
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Best-Selling 
Romance 
Writer Shares 
Love of Vermont 
With Her 
Readers 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

W hen people think of 
"Vermont fiction,” they 
think of small-town set- 
tings and local color; of 
cozy mysteries and domestic dramas. The 
words “romantic suspense” don't really 
come to mind. But two Vermont authors 
make a living writing just that. 

carla neggers of Quechee and anne 
stuart of Greensboro share a publisher — 
Mira, a mainstream imprint of Harlequin 
— but their works are quite distinct. Stuart, 
who’s currently putting out a historical 
series, specializes in dark, sexy, interna- 
tional intrigue — one Amazon reviewer 
calls her “the queen of bad-boy antihe- 
roes.” Neggers 1 novels are closer to myster- 
ies with a strong romantic element. Her 
ongoing series of Black Falls novels — set 
in a Vermont town of that name — has tons 
of local color. 

I THINK OF MYSELF 
PRIMARILY AS A 
STORYTELLER. 


books, her publicity material attests. 
Reached by phone, she declines to give 
an exact number, but says she's been 
writing since childhood and publishing 
since she left college. Besides her Black 
Falls novels, Neggers is currently put- 
ting out a gothic-tinged thriller series 
“set in Boston and Maine, with a touch 
of Ireland.” She’s also working on a 
brand-new series based in Maine. 

What makes a book “romantic sus- 
pense,” exactly? Neggers says she doesn’t 
concern herself with genre limitations: “I 
just don’t think that way. I think of myself 
primarily as a storyteller. How the hook 
gets categorized, that’s for other people to 
think about. I focus on the story I want to 
write and take it from there.” 

One thing she did make a conscious 
effort to do for Cold Dawn was research 
search-and-rescue procedures, with 
"a lot of help from the Vermont State 
Police,” Neggers says. “There’s nothing 
like sitting across from somebody who 
has all this expertise.” 

Like many books nowadays. Cold Dawn 
is available in an e-reader edition for a few 
dollars less than its cover price. Neggers 
says she doesn’t have an e-reader herself, 
but "it’s been really fun hearing from 
readers who are finding backlist books 
on e-books. I've been hearing that more 
and more in the last year.” She isn’t sure 
whether the new trend just offers "an ad- 
ditional format" to readers or represents 
a “format shift” away 
from paper and ink, 
saying, “I don’t think 
IjBHI anybody knows what’s 
going to happen.” 


CARLA NEGGERS 

Make no mistake: This is still romance, 
not gritty rural realism. In Cold Dawn, the 
third book in the series, published last 
month, the hero is “sexy, rugged" Nick 
Martini, a California smoke jumper who’s 
also a wealthy entrepreneur. He comes 
east in pursuit of a serial arsonist and finds 
himself face to face with Rose Cameron, 
the no-nonsense Vermont search-and- 
rescue expert with whom he once shared 
a night of passion. They meet over the 
charred body of a ski bum with whom 
Rose was briefly involved. 

And that's just the beginning. The book 
has a sizable cast, ranging from the color- 
ful owners of the Three Sisters Cafe to a 
disabled Navy SEAL nicknamed "Grit" who 
plays detective on the orders of the genius 
teenage son of the vice president of the 
United States. Many of them are suspects 
in a complex crime plot that jumps from 
Vermont to D.C. to California and back. 

Neggers has written “more than SO” 



— 


But she does know 
that, after decades as a 
writer, she’s having “a lot 
of fun” with the “whole 
social-media phenom- 
communicating with her many 
readers via Facebook, an e-newsletter and 
Twitter. Readers “get very involved in the 
stories," Neggers says, and even suggest 
ideas for new ones. “It’s great. It shows a 
high level of interest. When I was growing 
up and reading, I certainly never thought 
about contacting a writer.” 

One reader told Neggers that '“I'd love 
to live in Black Falls, but without the fires 
and the murders,”' she says with a chuckle. 
While she can see herself writing a romance 
with “no dead bodies,” Neggers likes com- 
bining the best of both worlds in her imagi- 
nary Vermont town: “1 have all the danger 
and the excitement and the adventure, but 
at the same time I have the nice cozy fires, 
the cafe," she says. “That's all fun.” ® 
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POLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


The Next Big Thing 


California's, the supreme courthouse) 
to shave a few bucks from their tax bills. 
They are focused, big time, on their per- 
sonal fortunes. 

But they aren’t threatening democ- 
racy by their apathy (if only they’d care 
a little less!). Rather, they’re also zealous 
for political power. So, with the Koch 
brothers in the engine room, they’re 
pushing the likes of Jim DeMint to the 

A glance at the South Carolina sena- 
tor’s voting record reveals a man not 
quite as uncomfortable with big gov- 
ernment as he claims. He'd prosecute 
more juvenile offenders, would let the 
CIA tap phones without a warrant, and 
has never met a military boondoggle he 
wouldn’t shovel money into. Nor is he 
exactly the working man’s friend. While 
voting no on raising the minimum wage 
to $7.25, he declined to nix tax subsi- 
dies to companies that move U.S. jobs 
offshore. While opposing extensions of 
unemployment insurance, he supported 
extensions of subsidies to oil and gas 
companies. 

This “grassroots” movement (funded 
by billionaires, with an outreach com- 
mittee staffed by Fox News) is electing 
its own tinhorn tyrants. Once in office, 
they will look out for their patrons, 
the unaccountable aristocracy — after 
Citizens United, less accountable than 

Then what will happen to “we the 
people”? To paraphrase Christine 
O'Donnell, “You’re telling me that ‘the 
people’ are in the Constitution?” 

When my niece was a toddler, I once 
asked her if she wanted apple juice or 
orange juice. She looked at both bottles. 
Then she said, “I want the other one.” 

Americans want the other one, the 
next one, the new one. They want it 
for themselves, and they want it now. 
It doesn’t matter if the other one is 
no better, or is even worse. In fact, for 
the people who got elected to govern- 
ment to dismantle government, worse 

America is rubbing salt in its wounds. 
It’s designer salt in the latest lovely 
colors and textures. But it is salt. And it 
will hurt, a lot and for a long time. ® 









W hy do people vote against 
their own interests? How 
can so many Americans 
be against health care? It’s 
like being against food, or houses. And 
what about this epidemic taxaphobia? 
Don’t people know that without taxes 
they’d be choking on pollution and shit- 
ting in outhouses? 

I’ve been reflecting — no, anguishing 
— over these questions most of my adult 
life, but especially since last Tuesday. 
Chances are you’ve been 
doing the same. 

So here’s a clue to the 
answers, which I found in 
the New York Times dining 
section: salt. 

I read about a new shop 
in Manhattan that purveys 
100 kinds of salt and 400 
kinds of chocolate. You can 
have a sampler of the former 
— 50 varieties — for a mere 
$298. Chocolate bars run 
from $2 to $25. 

Is salt the Next Big 
Thing? I wondered. Are 
Lilliputian cupcakes now 
passe? How about Barack 
Obama, or government 
investment to kickstart a 
recovery? 

You’re still rooting for 
Obama? Still like the stimu- 
lus — even think it should 
have been bigger? 

OMG. You are so 2008. 

Even Obama, in his press 
conference the day after 
the elections, looked as if 
he was on to the next thing. 

The recovery hasn’t been 
fast enough, he said. His 
administration hadn’t cre- 
ated enough jobs. He wel- 
comed “good ideas" from 
Republicans. 

Of course, eating humble pie was 
part of the mandatory political theater. 
And — as the Times accurately put it — 
the president's tone was “conciliatory 
but not contrite.” He didn’t roll over on 
the correctness of his policies (though 
reporters pressed him to do so) or prom- 
ise to extend the Bush tax cuts for the 
wealthy (though many pundits predict 
he will). Obviously, Obama has not for- 
gotten that that "good” Republican idea 


— helped create the gargantuan deficit 
his opponents are now so breathless to 
reduce. 

But most voters apparently have 
forgotten. Or maybe they can’t concen- 
trate long enough to weigh the options. 
(Excuse me. My cell is vibrating. It’s a 
tweet from Sarah Palin!) They're frus- 
trated, Obama said. If you ask me, it’s 
more like pitching a tantrum. 

Impatience was not born yester- 
day. It is an old American trait — one 


that struck Alexis de Tocqueville 
when he visited this continent in 1831. 
Presciently, de Tocqueville connected 
Americans’ desire for “physical gratifi- 
cation” with their chronic "restlessness” 
and “inconstancy” of action and thought 
— and their sadness. “It is strange to see 
with what feverish ardor the Americans 
pursue their own welfare,” he wrote, 
“and to watch the vague dread that con- 
stantly torments them lest they should 
not have chosen the shortest path which 


may lead to it.” He saw Americans lurch- 
ing this way and that in search of the 
path and the pot of gold at its end. 

Now, de Tocqueville did not condemn 
the material appetites that mobilized 
America’s infant capitalism. Indeed, he 
was the original neoliberal. He believed 
that free markets were the soil in which 
democracy grew, and political freedom 
was a prerequisite for economic health 
(he hadn't traveled to communist-cap- 
italist China). He wasn't against pursu- 
ing personal fortunes. The 
danger, as he saw it, was in 
pursuing nothing but. 

Selfish preoccupation 
imperiled the young de- 
mocracy, he warned. While 
everyone is busy boosting 
the bottom line, a tyrant 
can easily come to power. 
The tyrant may bring about 
general prosperity, but 
only to solidify his power. 
Once the people glimpse 
wealth, they will want only 
to safeguard it. They will 
demand order above all. At 
that point, the tyrant “will 
find the road to every kind 
of usurpation open before 
him.” Next come corrup- 
tion, political repression 
and the resurgence of an 
unaccountable aristocracy. 
Bye-bye, democracy; bye- 
bye general prosperity. 

Individuals are not the 
only despots to be feared, 
said de Tocqueville: “When 
the bulk of the community 
[is] engrossed by private 
concerns, the smallest par- 
ties need not despair of 
getting the upper hand in 
public affairs.” 

Are images coming to 
your mind? In the first sce- 
nario, do you see the smirking visage of 
Dick Cheney? In the second, do you hear 
a crowd of Teabaggers cheering Rand 
Paul? 

Viewed under the Tocquevillian 
lens, our own newest “smallest party" 
looks even scarier, not only because of 
what its adherents intend but because 
of the unintended consequences of 
their politics. Tea Party members would 
sell the Washington Monument (or, as 
in Arizona's case, the Statehouse; or 
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We just had, to ask... 


What’s up with 
that blighted 
stretch of 
pavement in 
Burlington’s 
South End? 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


W hat's up with that blighted 
stretch of pavement in 
Burlington's South End? The 
25-year-old, $30 million, 
three-quarter-mile “Southern Connector’’ 
may qualify as the world’s most expensive 
skate park and dog walk. This road to no- 
where, now being reclaimed by nature, 
also serves as a monument to bad planning, 
wasteful spending and car-crazed America. 

More than 20 homes were destroyed in 
the 1970s and ’80s to make way for a road 
that drivers have never used. And an exist- 
ing city street parallel to the project’s right 
of way has been allowed to deteriorate into 
a muddy, rutted track. Truck traffic has 
gotten worse on surrounding residential 
avenues, as have rush-hour tailbacks at the 
north end of Pine Street. 

But the Southern Connector — now re- 
named the Champlain Parkway — may not be 
dead. Last summer the federal government, 
which is picking up 95 percent of a bill that 
may ultimately reach $55 million, approved a 



scaled-back redesign that consists mainly of 
a two-mile, two-lane artery running between 
the Interstate and the intersection of Pine 
Street and Lakeside Avenue. 

Ironically, the road's existing, unused 
segment between 189 and Home Avenue 
would be torn up and reconfigured. At the 
northern end of the project, traffic signals 
would replace stop signs where Maple 
and King streets cross Pine. Sidewalks 
would be built on both sides of Pine, with 
a two-way bike path running along its 

But will it happen? Planners must still 
get an Act 250 permit, with all the accom- 
panying impact studies. If all goes smoothly 
— and the project’s troubled history 
strongly suggests it will not — construc- 
tion could begin sometime in 2012. The 
Champlain Parkway might be up and run- 
ning by 2015 — just in time for the project’s 
50th anniversary. 

“Every time we thought we had the 
problems solved, something would change 
and we would have to go in a different di- 
rection," recounts Steve Goodkind, head 
of Burlington’s Department of Public 
Works. Goodkind began working on the 
project nearly 30 years ago as a young 
city engineer. Several colleagues from the 
Southern Connector era have started col- 
lecting their pensions. 

Carol Weston, now the project's local 
overseer, acknowledges that the decades- 
long delay has been “unfortunate.” But, she 


adds, ’It’s definitely a product of a process 
that’s in place for a reason.” 

It all started in the late 1970s, when toxic 
waste was discovered in the Pine Street 
Barge Canal. The Southern Connector was 
supposed to run through that 60-acre area. 
But a federal requirement to clean up the 
oil contamination became an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the original plan. 

Also, local opposition to the connector 
had also been swelling. Many argued that 
a four-lane highway whizzing past single- 
family homes on quiet streets would be an 
outrageous intrusion. 

The combination of Barge Canal blockage 
and political uproar forced a long rethink that 
led to the more modest design that is soon 
to undergo state review. But the Champlain 
Parkway may turn out to be no less contro- 
versial than the Southern Connector. 

Homeowners on Flynn and Home av- 
enues — the routes now taken by many 
trucks traveling between Shelburne Road 
and Pine Street — generally welcome the 
revised plan, Weston says. Indeed, reduc- 
ing commercial traffic on those two av- 
enues serves as the sole rationale for the 
Champlain Parkway. 

Contrary to popular impression, the 
project has “never been about creating 
a quicker route to and from downtown,” 
Weston says. Its role, Goodkind adds, is to 
alleviate pressures created by the absence 
of a direct north-south link to the city’s in- 
dustrial district. 


Traffic will actually increase on Pine 
Street — perhaps by as much as 20 percent 
— if the Champlain Parkway ever does get 
completed. That does not bode well for its 
busy intersections at King and Maple — 
even with traffic lights. 

Pine Street businesses see pros and cons 
in the plan, says Roy Feldman, executive di- 
rector of the South End Arts and Business 
Association. On one hand, increased traffic 
could bring more potential customers; on 
the other, more vehicular volume could 
disrupt parking patterns and worsen con- 
gestion. In general, the Champlain Parkway 
“raises a host of question marks” for local 
businesses, Feldman says. 

Answers might one day emerge in the 
form of a new set of east-west streets run- 
ning between Pine Street and the rail yard 
that abuts the Burlington bike path and a 
city sewage-treatment plant. Along with 
a possible extension of South Champlain 
Street, these imagined links to Battery Street 
could ease the choke point at Pine and 
Maple, Goodkind suggests. But not before 
Champlain Parkway is completed, he adds. 

“It’s not going to accomplish much,” says 
Batchelder Street homeowner Enver Sehovic. 
Standing in his driveway, he predicts, ‘The 
road won’t make it easier to go downtown.” 

Lance Smith of Lyman Avenue says 
he has a “mixed opinion” of the road that 
would cut through 20 yards to the west 
“If it really is a green parkway with a nice 
sidewalk and plantings, it could be a good 
addition to a family neighborhood. But," 
Smith adds, “it's really quiet here now, and 
I’ve got to wonder what will happen with a 
road so close to us.” 

Marie Boisvert, 70, lives in one of the 
two remaining homes on partially paved 
Briggs Street, which runs directly along- 
side a planned stretch of the parkway. She 
remembers that “a very nice house” stood ui 
opposite hers until it was leveled 25 years 
ago to clear the way for a road that has yet o 
to arrive.© § 
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Will Burlington ever live up to its commitment to be a bike-friendly city? 

BY LAUREN OBER 



B iking on South Winooski Avenue 
through the heart of Burlington 
is like doing battle with an 
enemy 20 times your size. 
Approaching the four-block minefield 
that runs past Rite Aid, City Market and 
Burlington Fire Station 1, bicyclists gird 
themselves for a fight. 

On the northern approach to down- 
town, between North and Grant streets, 
the bike lane on North Winooski is wide 
enough that a rider can avoid getting 
“doored” by cars and still stay within the 
white striping. South of Grant, the bike 
lane — here just a single white line — 
becomes less obvious. Many motorists 
don’t recognize it as a bike lane. And 
then, inexplicably, the line just stops. 


Near the end of the block before Pearl 
Street, if you’re on a bike, you’re on your 
own. Gone is the symbolic barrier sepa- 
rating you from the hundreds of tons of 
steel hurtling down the street. You hold 
your handlebars in a death grip as you 
pedal furiously across the intersection, 
trying to get some distance from the 
vehicles charging behind you. 

Then, as soon as you cross Pearl, 
you're stymied by mounds of raised 
pavement. One bump, two bumps, three 
bumps, followed by a crater that's eager 
to destroy bike wheels. It’s all you can do 
not to get bucked off your mount. 

The pockmarked block between 
Bank and College streets has fewer 
pavement chasms but is no less danger- 
ous. Passing the Burlington Free Press 


as you funnel into one of the three 
lanes ahead. 

Even for experienced city cyclists, 
such as Ross Guberman of the newly 
formed Burlington Bicycle Coalition, 
this four-block journey is frightening. 
“Why, in a town like Burlington, is there 
a four-lane highway going through 
downtown?” he asks. “South Winooski 
is a prime example of the city not taking 
cyclists into consideration.” 

Guberman isn’t the first to notice 
the problem. And, many of his fellow 
advocates would say, South Winooski 
is merely the most glaring example of 
how Burlington’s leadership lets cyclists 

In 1999, the Burlington City Council 
passed a resolution advising the 


the creation of a north/south bicycle 
route through the city. It included an 
explicit appeal to study the development 
of bike lanes on the section of South 
Winooski Avenue that slices through 
downtown. 

Cyclists and motorists who travel 
the four-block corridor between Pearl 
and Main streets weren’t surprised. 
Winooski Avenue is the main cycling 
artery between the Old North End 
and the South End. Yet it’s indisput- 
ably the most harrowing stretch of 
pavement in the city for those on two 
wheels. It’s not great for motorists, 
either. The asphalt is buckled. The 
potholes swallow narrow tires. There 



A decade ago, the city’s leaders re- 
solved to make South Winooski Avenue 
safe and accessible. But today, 11 years 
after the resolution, the street is as 
treacherous as ever. And there is no 
consistent north/south bike route. 

The degradation of South Winooski 
Avenue speaks to the city’s failure to 
embrace cycling as an active trans- 
portation alternative. The area’s vocal 
cycling minority sees with frustration 
that Burlington hasn’t progressed 
much beyond a few on-road bike 
lanes, despite the city's outspoken 
commitment to sustainability and pro- 
gressive ideals. 

While Burlington’s minimal cy- 
cling facilities do earn it a bronze 
ranking on the League of American 
Bicyclists’ list of Bicycle Friendly 
Communities, the city’s resolutions 
have stagnated. On-road improve- 
ments, such as bike lanes, remain in- 
complete or have been stalled by lack 
of political will or funding. An over- 
worked, underresourced Department 
of Public Works can’t stay on top of 
road striping and signage. 

Cycling advocates argue that the 
city has fallen behind when it comes 


to supporting sustainable, multimodal 
transportation. Burlington's updated 
transportation plan, drafted in 2007, 
makes provisions for safe, compre- 
hensive bike routes, yet three years 
later it has not been ratified by the 
city council. Forward-thinking 
municipalities with which Vermont’s 
largest city often draws compari- 
sons — Boulder, Colo.; Portland, 
Ore.; and Davis, Calif., for example 
— are leading the charge when 
it comes to bicycle friendliness. 
They're leaving Burlington in their 
collective wake. 


IF A SMALL BUT GOOD 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE BIKED, 

IT WOULD REALLY 
HELP THE SYSTEM. 

LISA AULTMAN-HALL. 
DIRECTOR, UVM’S 
TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH CENTER 



THE COMPLETE 
STREET DESIGN 

1. Curbside transit stop with im- 
proved shelter, signage, benches 

2. Traffic calming 

3. Short pedestrian crossings 

4. Dedicated bike lanes 

5. Updated lighting and under- 
ground utilities 

6. Landscaped median island and 

7. Stormwater treatment planters 

8. Tree-belt buffers 


i Burlington's 2007 draft 


T wenty-five years ago, local cycling 
advocates staged a major coup. After 
years of vicious community debate 
and severe bouts of NIMBYism, the 
city transformed the old rail bed into a 
waterfront recreation path. Proponents 
argued that access to active recreation 
was essential to a vibrant community, 
and ushered in a new way of looking at 
livability. 

Over the years, the 12-mile Island 
Line Trail (seven miles of which snake 
through Burlington) has become the 
most traveled multiuse trail in the state, 
boasting 150,000 unique visitors an- 
nually. More than 30 percent of those 



visitors are tourists 
who generate an 
estimated $4.5 mil- 
lion for the local 
economy. Mayor Bob 
Kiss recently called 
the path “a major 
element of the city’s 
economic success." 

The bike path 
helped cement 
Burlington's image 
as a livable, bike- 
friendly city, 
though there 
few, if any, bicycle 
facilities when it 
appeared. In the early 1990s, the city 
striped a few bike lanes, but cars contin- 
ued to rule the roads, and the addition 
of some white paint could hardly be 
categorized as a wholesale commitment 
to cycling. 

Then, in the mid-1990s, bike-lane 
enhancement in the city dropped off, 
says Chapin Spencer, executive director 
of the bike and pedestrian advocacy or- 
ganization Local Motion. The city didn’t 
paint another bike lane until 1997. 

That year, a resident survey identified 
the downtown area as the No. 1 destina- 
tion to which people wanted better bi- 
cycle access. That survey, as well as the 
1997 Burlington Bicycle Report, spurred 
the drafting of the 1999 city council 
resolution. 

Three years after the resolution, the 
DPW presented a comprehensive study 
examining ways to create meaningful 
connections for cyclists and pedes- 
trians between the city's north and 
south neighborhoods and downtown. 
Bicycle advocates cheered on the 2002 
Burlington North/South Bicycle and 
Pedestrian Route Study as a step toward 
the development of more multimodal 
streets — thoroughfares that could safely 
accommodate cars, buses, cyclists and 
pedestrians. That comprehensive study 
suggested the city was finally committed 
to making utilitarian cycling a priority in 
its sustainable-transportation blueprint. 

But the plan was more about having 
a vision than about realizing one, says 
Jennifer Green, a member of the study’s 
advisory committee and head of the 
Burlington Legacy Project. The commit- 
tee saw the 45-page plan, which described 
everything from which roads were most 
compatible with bikes to potential radical 
road alterations, as pie in the sky. 

“We all thought, This is the ideal, but 
it will never fly," says Green, an avid bike 
commuter. 

Of the 29 bike-lane recommenda- 
tions detailed in the study's two north/ 
south route options, only four have been 



completed, and two more are partially 

One bike lane that did become a 
reality was on South Winooski Avenue 
between Maple and Howard streets. On 
that stretch of road, the city' narrowed 
the street and created contraflow bike 
lanes — that is, bicycle lanes going in 
both directions on a one-way street. The 
lanes were innovative for the city, says 
Nicole Losch, Burlington’s half-time 
bicycle and pedestrian planner. They 
were the start of a vital link through 
downtown. 

But not everyone supported the lanes. 
The Burlington Business Association 
balked at the plans because it was not 
consulted on the project, Losch recalls. 

“They wanted to be able to review 
projects that would potentially impact 
and affect shoppers’ ability to get down- 
town,” she says. 

Ultimately, the lanes have proved 
successful. Traffic has slowed in that 
neighborhood, and congestion has eased. 
After that project, Losch began “chugging 
away" at other on-road enhancements, in- 
cludingbike lanes on sections of Riverside 
Avenue, North and South Union streets 
and North Winooski Avenue; and “shar- 
rows” — symbols indicating shared roads 
— painted on Pine Street 

But there’s only so much Losch can 
do with the resources she has. Each year, 
3 percent of the DPW’s capital budget 
for streets is set aside for bicycles. That 
means Losch has $37,000 a year with 
which to buy signs, paint bike lanes and 
so on. That doesn’t go very far toward 
the price tag of substantive changes. For 
example, a one-block bike lane on South 
Winooski between Maple and King 
streets would cost roughly $50,000 and 
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would require moving the curb and a 
utility pole and restoring the green belt. 

This year, the department spent 
$15,000 on secure bike lockers for com- 
muters. The rest of the money has gone 
to bike racks and education. At a recent 
press conference, Mayor Bob Kiss 
lauded the locker installation, saying it 
was an important "next step” in promot- 
ing cycling in the city. 

“One of the goals of the city is to be 
bike and pedestrian friendly. We’re build- 
ing opportunity for the city to support 
pedestrians and bicyclists," Kiss said. 

But Losch’s budget, which is planned 
with the help of the Burlington Walk/ 
Bike Council, is actually getting hard 
to spend, because all the small projects 
have been completed. 

“We’re running out of other infra- 
structure improvements to make with 
the money we have and the support we 
have," Losch says. 

The rest of the projects outlined 
in the 2002 bike study would entail 
moving curbs and removing parking, 
something the business community 
is loath to accept. Losch says lob- 
bying for a reduction in parking in 
Burlington is analogous to running 
into a brick wall. 

And that’s why there’s still no con- 
tinuous bike route between the northern 
and southern ends of the city. Bike lanes 
aren’t necessary on every street, Local 
Motion’s Spencer says, but they are an 
essential step in making Burlington a 
truly bike-friendly city. The lack of bike 
lanes on South Winooski exemplifies the 
o city's problem. 

^ “It’s a disaster for everyone,” Spencer 

5 says. "That four-block section is a criti- 
§ cal inhibitor for utilitarian cycling in 
2 the city.” 

F or all its problems, South Winooski 
remains the most logical route to get 
2 downtown on a bike. Four-lane Battery 
£} Street to the west lacks any bike ac- 
o commodations at all, making it another 
2 nervewracking ride. Plus, it’s a gut- 
- busting hill. 

The only bidirectional route to the 
w east is Willard Street, which, though it 
< offers the occasional one-way bike lane, 
5 leaves north/south cyclists blocks away 
3 from downtown. From Willard, none of 
the east/west options — Main, College 
or Pearl streets — has a westbound bike 
lane. Two have no bike facilities at all. 
These gaps in Burlington’s on-road 
^ cycling infrastructure do more than just 
§ annoy cyclists and create potentially 
2 dangerous road conditions. They send a 
>3 message that the city’s decision makers 


are not really interested in sustain- 
able transportation. Karen Paul, Ward 
6 councilor and chair of the council’s 
Transportation, Energy & Utilities 
Committee (TEUC), says, “The issue of 
bikes on shared-use roads hasn't really 
come up.” 

Burlington’s sluggishness when 
it comes to bicycle enhancements is 
more understandable when you com- 
pare it with other cities — those with 
high Bicycle Friendly Community 
designations, such as Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Seattle — that made 
conscious efforts to improve not just 
cycling, but pedestrian and transit facili- 
ties. Many American cities have contin- 
ued to grow, with burgeoning ones such 
as Austin, Denver and Tucson seeing a 
sharp spike in road congestion. By con- 
trast, Burlington’s population of about 
40,000 has remained stable. 

Lisa Aultman-Hall is director of the 
Transportation Research Center at the 
University of Vermont. She says our lack 
of growth also explains why Burlington 
hasn’t had a parking crisis (though some 
visitors downtown might beg to differ). 
In many cities with more serious conges- 
tion issues and high population growth, 
a dire lack of parking has spurred the 
adoption and support of multimodal 
options. 

“Because we haven’t needed to tackle 


parking yet, we haven't,” says Aultman- 
Hall. “In other cities, they didn’t have 
road capacity, and they had to seek 
alternatives." 

She notes, too, that Burlington’s 
downtown has been vibrant for quite 
a while; the city didn’t need to “build 
in biking” as a way to make the core 
more inviting. 

W hen people talk about cities with 
bike-friendly infrastructure, two 
names always come up: Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen. They have become bike 
meccas, and they illustrate what is pos- 
sible when leaders take initiative. 

But the cycle tracks, bicycle bou- 
levards, traffic signals and garages 
dedicated to bikers didn’t arrive solely 
because of Europeans’ affinity for the 
two-wheeler. They were developed, 
along with other bike infrastructure, as 
an antidote to the influx of cars clogging 
up city centers. So writes Jeff Mapes, 
author of Pedaling Revolution: How 
Cyclists Are Changing American Cities. 
In an effort to reduce vehicle usage for 
short trips, city officials designed streets 
to be safe for public transit, bicycling 
and walking. 

That’s what's happening in New York 
City today. As part of a “livable streets” 
initiative, the city, led by Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg, has gone on a crusade to ease 


congestion by creating space for bikes on 
the road. The idea is not that everyone 
will abandon their cars for bikes, given 
that few residents own cars in the first 
place. But reducing the number of cars 
on the roads by as little as 5 percent will 
help traffic flow as intended. 

“If a small but good number of people 
biked [in Burlington], it would really 
help the system,” says Aultman-Hall of 
UVM’s Transportation Research Center. 
“If you cut the traffic demand by just a 
little bit, it benefits everyone.” 

So far, Burlington has offered little 
official acknowledgment that accommo- 
dating bikes — as well as public transit 
and pedestrians — would enable traffic 
to flow better and more people to enter 
the core business areas of the city. In 
places like Boulder, Colo., where 60 per- 
cent of commuters access the city using 
alternative transportation, political and 
business leaders understand that such 
travelers free up space for shoppers and 
essential vehicles in the city’s core. 

In Burlington, advocates lament 
the lack of a champion for substantive 
change on the city council or in the 

“The city hasn’t made a commitment 
to [biking],” says Charlene Wallace, direc- 
tor of operations for Local Motion and 
a member of the Burlington Walk/Bike 
Council, a group that serves as an unoffi- 
cial advisory board to the city. “There’s no 
leadership. The need for improvements 
seems to be an epiphany that some lead- 
ers [in other cities] have had, but none of 
our leaders have had that epiphany.” 

Many in the cycling community 
echo Wallace’s thoughts. Losch, the 
bicycle/pedestrian planner, says 
the design process is often held up 
by a “continuous request for more 
research.” Local Motion’s Spencer 
says that, because of the city’s diffuse 
power structure, “no one is in charge; 
everyone is in charge. 

“For a small town, we are overleg- 
islated and -democratized,” Spencer 
adds. “There are so many people and 
roles that we can’t get out of our own 
way.” He is referring to the variety 
of commissions, committees and 
boards that oversee transportation in 
Burlington. “If we truly want the city 
to reinvent itself, the structure has to 
be more dynamic.” 

Spencer offers the recent 
Colchester Avenue “road diet” as an 
example of a project delayed and made 
more costly by layers of bureaucracy. 
When that street was slated to be re- 
paved, the DPW decided to restripe it 
so the four-lane stretch running past 
UVM and the hospital became two 
travel lanes, a center turning lane and 



bike lanes on either side. The idea was 
to calm traffic and make the street 
safer for all users. 

The project only required repainting 
the lines and retiming the traffic signals. 
In most cities, Spencer says, an exercise 
like this would have been performed 
on the advice of the director of public 
works without a demonstration period. 

But in Burlington, the “demonstra- 
tion” on Colchester Avenue had to be 
approved by the city council, and that 
body is delaying approval of the final 
paving until April or May because its 
members apparently need more time to 
study the changes. What was supposed 
to be a nine-week demo has turned into a 
months-long exercise, despite more than 
150 positive comments from residents. 

While citizens appear to support 
the changes on Colchester Avenue, 
the city council argued it was not thor- 

THE CITY HASN'T MADE A 
COMMENT TO [BIKINGj 

THERE'S NO LEADERSHIP 

CHARLENE WALLACE, 
LOCAL MOTION 

oughly consulted on the project. To 
ensure that the current draft transpor- 
tation plan gives councilors more over- 
sight of larger projects like a road diet, 
the plan was sent back to the council’s 
TEUC. It is now under second review. 

“We were feeling like decisions 
should be more collaborative rather 
than be made by one person,” says 
TEUC chair Karen Paul. 

But advocates for sustainable trans- 
portation worry that, when the process 
is so participatory, the pace of change 
becomes glacial. “It’s a double-edged 
sword," says Green of the Burlington 
Legacy Project. “There’s a point where 
you just have to say, “We’re doing this 
because it’s the right thing to do.”' 

Cycling advocates have many rea- 
sons to want the transportation plan 
ratified. Not only does it call for a 
“complete bike network,” but the plan 
also proposes the implementation 
of "complete streets.” The national 
complete streets movement works 
to create streets that all users — cars, 
transit, bicycles and pedestrians — can 
navigate safely. 

Burlington’s transportation plan, 
which will be used to guide future pub- 
lic-works projects, identifies seven po- 
tential complete streets around the city. 
These include North Avenue, Battery 
and Pine streets, and Shelburne and 


Williston roads. Ideally, those streets 
would be reduced from four travel 
lanes to three, with bike lanes on both 
sides and facilities for transit. Complete 
streets carry vehicles more efficiently 
than outdated four-lane roads designed 
in the 1960s, says transportation engi- 
neer Aultman-Hall. 

South Winooski is also singled out 
as a future complete street in the draft 
transportation plan. This isn’t the first 
time planners have proposed slimming 
down this section of road to make it 
safer for all users. 

The 2002 north/south bike-route 
study proposed two schemes — a basic 
and an enhanced — to create a mul- 
timodal corridor on South Winooski. 
One was a road diet similar to the 
Colchester Avenue project; the prelimi- 
nary engineering analysis suggested 
this had “general viability.” The second, 
enhanced plan, preferred by residents 
who attended the final public meet- 
ing for the study, featured landscaped 
roundabouts at the intersections with 
Pearl and Main streets. It would come 
with a price tag of $820,000. The basic 
construction on South Winooski rings 
up at $276,000. 

No one expects Burlington to 
Copenhagen-ize itself overnight. But 
cycling advocates and sustainable-trans- 
portation planners alike believe that, be- 
cause bicycling is an essential part of the 
mobility landscape, the city should work 
harder to accommodate it Burlington 
is still in the top tier of American cities 
when it comes to biking says Jeff Peel of 
the League of American Bicyclists. But 
it’s at the bottom of a group of 140 cities 
and not improving. 

Motivated cities such as Alexandria, 
Va., Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Greenville, S.C., are shooting past 
Burlington with their bike infrastruc- 
ture enhancements. In Louisville, Ky. 
— not generally considered a bastion of 
progressive thought or action — cyclists 
have seen the addition of 30 miles of 
bike lanes to city roads, the construc- 
tion of a 100-mile loop trail ringing the 
city, and the building of bicycle and 
pedestrian links on bridges across the 
river from Indiana. Louisville’s mayor, 
Jerry Abramson, sees cycling as a way to 
attract and retain a creative workforce 
and is leading the bike charge, writes 
author Mapes. 

If Burlington wants to remain an 
economically competitive city, experts 
and advocates argue, it must invest in 
cycling. 

“We agree [biking] should be better 
than it is in Burlington,” Peel says. 
“We look for and expect big things from 
the city.” © 





I smina Jones says she married her 
high school sweetheart for love, 
not a green card. At the time, she 
believed they'd spend the rest of 
their lives together. That was before the 
fateful night in October 2007 when, in a 
fit of rage, he nearly ended her life. 

Their relationship wasn’t always 
violent, she says. Jones met her husband- 
to-be when she was only 16, shortly after 
her family moved from Crown Heights, 
N.Y., to East Orange, N.J. Born in Haiti, 
Jones had been brought to the United 
States at age 5 by her father. He left her 
with an aunt and uncle for a chance at a 
better life. 



A federal crime-victims unit in St. Albans puts abused immigrants on a safer path 

BY KEN PICARD 


Jones says her immigration status 
never became an issue until she was a 
teenager. That's when all her friends 
started getting jobs, taking driver’s ed 
and having “adult responsibilities.” She 
couldn’t do those things. 

“I didn’t exist, technically," she says. 
“I didn't have a Social Security number; 
I didn’t have an official identity. I just 
went off a name.” 

One day, a male classmate moved in 
next door. At first, Jones remembers, 
she thought of him as “just a regular Joe 
Schmo.” But over time their friendship 
blossomed into a love affair. Eventually, 
the young couple dropped out of high 
school and moved in together. Soon they 
relocated to Brattleboro to live with a 
family friend. 

But, as neither had a high school 
diploma, and Jones couldn’t work legally, 
§ the pair’s living situation deteriorated 
^ rapidly. Within months, they were out 
£ on the streets ... and expecting a baby, 
g Two days after Jones' 18th birthday, 
g the couple got married in a Vermont 
1/1 homeless shelter. 

Despite the challenges, Jones’ dream 
of becoming a legal resident and having 
o a “normal” life seemed within reach. But 
t dream became nightmare when, Jones 
6 claims, during a heated argument, her 
2 husband “just snapped.” It started when 
r he made a phone call that terrified her. 

“He calls his grandmother on the 
w phone and says, ‘I'm just calling to say 
5 goodbye to you, because I’m about to go 
z to jail for killing this girl,”' she recalls. 
2 According to Jones, her husband then 
wrestled her to the floor, put her in a 
chokehold and tried to strangle her. 
Their 3-month-old baby lay nearby. 

Somehow Jones escaped, made it to 
a neighbor's apartment and called the 
Sj police. Her husband (whom she asks not 
< be identified) was subsequently arrested 
o and charged with domestic assault. But 


his conviction offered her little solace. At 
18, Jones suddenly found herself a single 
mother, unemployed, with no family in 
Vermont or means to work legally. 

Each year, thousands of immigrants 
who are battered by their spouses or 
are victims of other violent crimes find 
themselves in similar predicaments. 
Forced to choose between fleeing their 
abusers and clinging to their one means 
of staying in the country, many choose 
the latter, often at great personal risk. 

But they have another option. U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Sendees 
(USCIS) has an office of 60 specially 
trained immigration officers, known as 
the Crime Victims Unit, that handles 


cases just like Jones’. Located in the 
agency’s Vermont Service Center in 
St. Albans, the Crime Victims Unit has 
jurisdiction over all 50 states and is the 
only unit of its kind in the country. 

Immigration officers don’t typically 
enjoy warm-and-fuzzy reputations. 
More often, they’re seen as cold and 
insensitive bureaucrats who have little 
regard for the welfare of the tired, poor, 
huddled masses whose fate they control. 

But the Vermont Service Center, and 
the Crime Victims Unit, in particular, 
has a very different reputation among 
immigrants and their community 
advocates. That’s because its officers 
adjudicate some of the most difficult 


visa applications USCIS receives: those 
involving battered spouses, victims and 
witnesses of serious violent offenses. 

Arthur Edersheim is a law professor 
at Vermont Law School and a staff 
attorney with the South Royalton 
Legal Clinic. Edersheim assisted Jones 
with her visa application and says the 
Crime Victims Unit is unlike any other 
immigration office in the Department of 
Homeland Security. 

“Immigration can be the culture of 
‘no,’ of always keeping people out and 
making them prove they really deserve 
to be here,” he says. But the Crime 
Victims Unit is “one of those areas of 
immigration law where people are 



Gimme Shelter 


really, really dedicated to helping people 
who are in trouble.” 

M ost Vermonters probably 
have no idea that one of the 
largest immigration offices 
in the United States is right 
in their backyard. That’s understandable. 
The Vermont Service Center is located 
in an unremarkable brick building along 
the railroad tracks just west of Main 
Street in downtown St Albans. From the 
outside, it could easily be mistaken for 
a postal facility or a junior high school, 
except for the armed guard who mans 
the parking booth. 

Inside the lobby sits a chunk of steel 
girder, mounted on a marble block, 
that was salvaged from the wreckage 
of the World Trade Center after 9/11. 
Opposite it, another guard operates the 
metal detector, signs in visitors, and 
confiscates all cameras, cellphones and 
recording devices. Beyond these locked 
doors, confidentiality is paramount. 

Inside is a vast, sprawling cubicle 
farm where 1100 federal workers and 
private contractors work. One of only 
four such centers in the country, the 
Vermont Service Center handles a 
variety of immigration applications. 
They include nonresident employment 
visas filed by professional athletes who 
want to play in the NHL, NBA, NFL 
or MLB. Last year alone, the center 
handled 1.4 million cases, more than 
any other immigration office in the 
country. 

Though the Vermont Service Center 
has been in St. Albans for 30 years, it’s 
generally flown under the public’s 
radar and deliberately avoided media 
attention. It took nearly a year to get 
permission to go inside for this story. 
Why go public now? 

“We think we’re a hidden gem, and 
we don’t necessarily want to be hidden 
anymore,” says Daniel Renaud, director 
of the Vermont Service Center. "We 
think the state of Vermont ought to 
embrace what this center does, and 
more importantly, what the people of 
this community do ... in providing relief 
to eligible victims.” 

Indeed. The low public profile of 
the Crime Victims Unit in particular 
is understandable, given the highly 
sensitive nature of the cases it handles. 
Many, like Jones’, are VAWA petitions. 
VAWA, or the Violence Against Women 
Act, is a federal law passed in 1994 that 
allows abused spouses of U.S. citizens or 
legal residents to file residency petitions 
on their own behalf. Abused spouses 
can do so even if their marriages ended 
because of physical or emotional cruelty. 
In addition to VAWA cases, the 


Crime Victims Unit adjudicates all 
T-visa applications, which are reserved 
for victims of labor or sex trafficking. 
Likewise, the unit handles U visas, which 
are available to victims of, or witnesses 
to, serious violent offenses such as rape, 
extortion, kidnapping, torture, murder 
and genital mutilation. As Renaud 
explains, U visas can be powerful tools in 
helping police investigate and prosecute 
violent criminals. 

But U visas aren’t handed out 
frivolously. About one in four petitions 
received by the Crime Victims Unit is 
denied. Thomas Pearl, assistant director 
of the VSC, who also oversees the unit, 
says that for a person to get one, a law- 
enforcement agency must certify that 
the applicant is willing to cooperate 
with investigators, sometimes even to 

Not surprisingly, many immigrants, 
especially those who are in the country 
illegally, are reluctant to do so. As 


Pearl explains, it's not just the fear 
of deportation that keeps them from 
coming forward. Many come from 
countries where the police force, if not 
the entire criminal justice system, is 
corrupt and untrustworthy. 

U visas have been around for years, 
but it wasn’t until January 2009 that 
USCIS put regulations in place to allow 
the Crime Victims Unit to start issuing 
them. By law, only 10,000 U visas can be 
handed out each year. Fiscal year 2010, 
which ended on September 30, was the 
first year in which that cap was reached 
— a milestone hardly worth celebrating, 
Renaud notes. 

"Unfortunately, we hit the cap 
because we had 10,000 people who were 
eligible,” he says. “But if there are 10,000 
out there next year who are eligible, we 
hope they apply.” 

That 10,000 figure doesn’t include 
the applicants’ dependents, such as 
children, spouses and other family 
members, who aren't counted toward 
the cap. In all, Renaud estimates that the 
Crime Victims Unit provided safe haven 
to more than 30,000 people last year. 

When asked about the most difficult 


part of the job, Pearl doesn't hesitate 
before answering. 

“Not taking it home,” he says. “You 
see some awful stuff. The adult-on-adult 
violence is hard enough. But the adult- 
on-child violence...” His voice trails off 
as he shakes his head. 

That said, Pearl, who's worked at the 
center for 20 years, says that his staff has 
seen very low turnover, despite the often 
horrific nature of the work. In part, 
that’s due to the specialized training 
they've received. It’s also because most 
of the people who work at the center 
are natives of Vermont or northern New 
York and have what he calls the ‘Yankee 
work ethic.” 

“We prefer to do our jobs without the 
trumpets blowing,” Pearl says, “because 
we do valuable work, and we take great 
pride in it.” 

It’s worth noting that all petitions 
processed by the Vermont Service Center 
are handled via written correspondence; 


applicants never visit the St. Albans 
facility, nor do they ever speak to 
immigration officers by phone or meet 
them in person. For cases handled by 
the Crime Victims Unit, communication 
presents unique challenges, says Pearl, 
since many victims have either fled their 
homes or don’t have stable housing. 

As a result, one of the first tasks of 
the unit is to establish a “safe address,” 
such as a community advocate or pro 
bono lawyer, where all correspondence 
is sent. The reason; Officers want to 
ensure that immigration papers aren't 
inadvertently delivered to the batterer 
or other perpetrators of crimes, which 
could further endanger the victim. 

In cases of VAWA petitions, proving 
abuse is sometimes very difficult, 
especially if it’s more emotional than 
physical in nature. Consider the case of 
Carla Friedrich, a native of La Savina, 
Spain. Friedrich met her husband, a U.S. 
Navy doctor, in 2005. In May 2006, the 
couple got married just before he was 
deployed to Iraq. 

Friedrich, a well-educated 
businesswoman, sold her company and 
moved to Bethesda, Md. But even before 


her husband returned from the war, 
Friedrich began noticing changes in his 
personality. When he finally got back, 
she says, he seemed like a different man. 

“With all the stress, the moving, the 
new job, the war, I don't know, it all 
came together like an atomic bomb,” 
says Friedrich in a thick Spanish accent. 

“It was horrible. I had to escape.” 

Friedrich insists her husband never 
laid a finger on her. Her abuse was 
emotional, she says, but it still took a 
physical toll. Her weight dropped to 98 
pounds, and her doctor told her she was 
risking her life if she didn’t immediately 
get out of her situation. 

“When I left him, that’s when I 
started facing my reality,” says Friedrich, 
who fled to a women’s shelter because 
she had no other place to go and no 
family living in the U.S. For a time, she 
considered returning to Spain, but 
couldn't face the shame and humiliation. 

With help from a pro bono attorney 
she met through Catholic Charities 
in Bethesda, Freidrich filed a VAWA 
petition. Later, using her psychological 
exam as well as emails and letters she’d 
saved from her husband, an immigration 
officer in St. Albans determined that 
Friedrich had indeed suffered extreme 
emotional and psychological abuse. Her 
petition was granted. Just weeks ago, 
she became an American citizen. 

Today, Friedrich compares her 
salvation to that of the Chilean miners. 

“They did a miracle!” she says 
tearfully, referring to her attorney and 
the people at the Crime Victims Unit. 
"Suddenly, you’re free. You don’t care 
what's going to happen next, because £ 
whatever happens, it'll be much better g 
[than] what you have now.” | 

Friedrich and Jones will never 
get to offer personal thanks to the g 
immigration officers in Vermont who s 
literally changed their lives, or even 
to know those officers’ names. Under 
federal law, the officers' anonymity is 
crucial — both for their safety and the =i 
clients’. Jones has probably passed P 
her adjudicating officer on the street, a. 
Today, she works as a corrections ^ 
officer and lives in St. Albans, just a few ° 
blocks from their office. 

For their part, the immigration 
officers at the Vermont Service Center < 
never get to see the beaming smiles of * 
immigrants such as Jones and Friedrich 5 
when they’re sworn in during their 
naturalization ceremonies. But that's 
OK with Pearl and Renaud. 

“This kind of work gets under your 
skin,” Renaud says. “We’re not looking 
for fame or praise. We’re just here to do 55 
a job and do it well.” © = 


iBLY HAVE NO IDEA THAT 

01 OF THE LARGEST IIGRATION 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES IS RIGHT 
IN THEIR BACKYARD. 



Prey Display 


Mountain Deer Taxidermy creates lifelike souvenirs for hunters 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


R odney Elmer is the first to 
admit a lot of people don’t 
like hunters. In the hunter- 
safety course he teaches, he 
always addresses this right away. People 
don't like us, he says, because they love 
animals. “Their hearts are in the right 
place," he tells his students. “Yours 
should be the same way.” 

It's easy to see where Elmer’s heart 
lies: with animals, hunting and family 
— though not necessarily in that order. 
You’ll find evidence of all three inside 
Mountain Deer Taxidermy, a business 
he runs with his wife, Theresa. 

On a recent rainy morning, Elmer 
arrives early at his Northfield shop. He 
sets a fire in the woodstove and prepares 
to build a black bear mount. The animal, 
which was killed last year, has been 
skinned, its hide washed, tanned and 
frozen. Elmer has thawed it out and laid 
it on his work table, its face empty and 
sagging like a Halloween mask. 

He has a lot to do today. A local kid 
who just shot his first deer, an eight- 
pointer, is bringing it by later for a lesson 
in skinning. Then, in the afternoon, 
Elmer and two of his sons will leave for 
their annual hunting trip to Maine and 
New Hampshire. He doesn’t know how 
long he’ll be gone. Last year he stayed for 
seven weeks. 

This is what it’s all about. “I love deer 
hunting more than I love work," Elmer 
admits. “If I had to have a job that I love, 
this would be it.” 

Mountain Deer Taxidermy is situated 
near the top of a hill in Northfield. The 
spacious shop is surprisingly unclut- 
tered, considering the number of ani- 
mals — and animal parts — on display: 
by the front entrance, a caribou flanked 
by beavers, turkeys and ducks; along the 
back wall, a grizzled bull moose and a 
young-looking bear; guarding the bath- 
room, about a dozen deer. 

Elmer stands at his worktable mixing 
up a concoction of Bondo, fiberglass 
and benzene — that last ingredient is a 
killer. “The same stuff as cigarettes,” he 
says. “I try to breathe only as much as I 
have to.” The smell is dizzying. Even so, 
taxidermists’ chemicals aren’t as bad as 
they used to be. 

“The industry’s gotten rid of the 
poisons, the arsenic, some of the 


ELMER SCRAPES UP SOME OF THE GOOPY MIXTURE, 
WHIGH WILL SERVE AS CARTILAGE. AND SPOONS IT INTO 
THE BEAR’S EARS AS IF FILLING A PASTRY BAG. 


formaldehydes,” Elmer explains. “You 
didn't use to see old taxidermists, be- 
cause the chemicals they worked with 
just killed ’em." 

He looks pretty healthy, considering 
he’s worked with these chemicals, how- 
ever improved, for 20 years. Elmer is 45, 
but without the hint of gray in his brown 
hair, he could pass for 25. His perfectly 
symmetrical face is open and friendly. 

Elmer scrapes up some of the goopy 
mixture, which will serve as cartilage, 
and spoons it into the bear’s ears as if 
filling a pastry bag. He has about five 
minutes to shape each ear, rounding the 
flesh with his fingers, before the mixture 
hardens. 

Behind him, the Styrofoam mold that 
will give the bear its shape is affixed to a 
rotating stand. The anatomically correct 
molds come straight from a catalog and 
are sold by species, size and pose. This 
one, naked and earless, looks more like 
a sea lion than a bear, except for those 
unmistakable paws. 

As Elmer feeds balls of clay down the 


sleeves of the hide — they’ll serve as seg- 
ments of the bear's toes — the door of the 
shop creaks open. It’s Theresa. She takes 
off her coat and casually shakes out her 
hair, the reddish mane swinging to just 
above the back of her knees. The sight 
leaves this reporter agape. 

Rodney jokes that he sometimes 
wakes up in the night with a rope of red 
hair wrapped tightly around his neck. 
He mimics gasping for air. 

“Sometimes I do it on purpose," his 
wife teases, tying on an apron and get- 
ting right to work. 

When Rodney is off hunting, Theresa 
holds down the shop. She does it all, 
from the initial consultation with the 


hunter to the cutting and skinning to 
tanning and mounting. “It’s land of a 
doctor-patient relationship," she says. 
“You’re entrusting something really pre- 
cious to somebody else.” 

And it always starts with a story. 
From the moment a hunter walks into 
the shop, he or she can't wait to show 
off the kill and retell how it happened. 
The debriefing is inevitable, Rodney 
explains, “like a couple of fighter 
pilots when they get back from their 
mission." 

Often the Elmers try to incorporate 
part of the story into the mount. Maybe 
the deer had its head cocked a certain 
way right before it died. “Or, if it's a bull 



moose and he got poked, and he has a big 
infection, and there's this knob growing 
over his head,” Rodney offers. “And the 
guy wants it in there...” 

“We’ve had to do that,” says Theresa, 
laughing. "We had to rebuild this in- 
fected abscess.” 

She learned to cut and cape about 
18 years ago, when Rodney, who had 
started to pick up clients for his taxi- 
dermy hobby, left on a hunting trip. At 
the time, Rodney was working in the 
Barre granite industry, and Theresa was 
running a daycare program, working 
a second job in the evenings. They did 
all the taxidermy on the porch of their 

The Elmers are both eighth-gener- 
ation Vermonters — “been here since 
1750, before Vermont was Vermont,” 
Rodney declares — but neither came 
from a long line of taxidermists. Rodney 
became enamored of the craft after bag- 
ging a caribou during a hunt in Quebec. 


come in, [saying], Are you busy?' I’m in 
the middle of pie,” she recalls. “So I said, 
‘We're not doing this anymore. I want to 
be able to close the door and say we’re 
closed.”' 

The Elmers needed to become 
full-time taxidermists or stop doing it. 
Clearly, full time won out. 

Now, Mountain Deer is one of just 
seven or eight full-time taxidermy busi- 
nesses in the state, mounting up to 300 
animals a year. The business also serves 
as a big-game reporting station for the 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife Department, 
offers firearms training, works with 
wardens, builds decoys, and helps with 
“CSI sort of stuff” Rodney Elmer says. 
“We look at dead animals every day. We 
can pick that thing apart and then watch 
‘CSI’ [on TV] and we’re bored.” 

For the most part, the Elmers both 
love what they do. But they admit it 
can be stressful, and certain aspects of 
the process will always be unappealing. 


was 21. They met while fishing at the 
campground her parents owned in 
Williamstown. The young couple talked 
by the water, Rodney remembers, and 
quickly fell in love. They have four sons 
— the youngest is now 15 — all of whom 
grew up hunting together and helping 
out at the shop, skinning and sawing out 
antlers. 

“You don’t keep your kids behind you; 
they should be beside you ... the same 
with your spouse,” Theresa says of her 
close-knit family. “And I ain’t walking 
behind anybody. I'm too short.” 

Theresa Elmer is a hunter, too, though 
she hasn't gone out much in the past few 
years. She’s still riding the high of one 
incredible day in Groton State Forest 
two years ago. Theresa gestures to the 
moose head mounted above Rodney’s 
worktable. 

“I’d take that one day over getting 
married,” she says. “I had a hoot at my 
wedding day, but...” 



He took the animal to taxidermist Mike 
Renaud in Winooski and was awestruck 
by what he saw. 

That year for Christmas, Theresa got 
her husband a do-it-yourself taxidermy 
kit from Cabela’s, an outdoor outfitter. 
He tried out a deer, with pretty good 
results, and was hooked. 

After a few years of building mounts 
part time, working four jobs between 
them, the couple reached a breaking 
point. When he was out fishing with his 
boys, Rodney says, he felt guilty that he 
wasn’t getting work done for his clients. 
For Theresa, the last straw was on a 
Thanksgiving Day. “I had two customers 


For Rodney, it’s bird brains: “They turn 
into soup,” he says. For Theresa, it’s the 
mammary glands of bears. 

They jokingly threaten to fire each 
other nearly every day, but the Elmers 
work well together. After hours of fid- 
dling with an animal's eyelids, folding 
and adjusting them for a lifelike effect, 
one of them might get frustrated and 
accidentally rip something. That’s when 
they trade off. 

“She’s got patience, and she’s got an 
eye,” Rodney says of Theresa. “She can 
look at it and say, ‘That's no good.’” 

The two have been married nearly 
25 years, since she was 18 and he 


Rodney Elmer's most 
memorable hunting 
story is about a deer he 
named the Grinch. “He 
was a seven-mile hike,” 
he recalls. “He bedded 
down five different 
times. He brought me ... 
up a 3000-foot peak and 
round and round and 
round before I finally 
snuck up to him.” 

The deer bolted 
when he saw the hunter, 
and Elmer dashed after 
it, grunting and pretend- 
ing to be another deer. 
“Every predator has his 
thing,” he says. “Man 

When the Grinch 
suddenly stopped, 
Elmer found his chance. 
He stuck his gun 
through the brush and 
aimed. “And all I've got 
is his rear and his head 
looking over, and that’s not a good shot, 
that’s not an ethical shot,” he recalls. 
He knew the shot wouldn’t kill the deer 
right away. “But that’s what I’m here for. 
I’ve got to make a decision.” 

He pulled the trigger, and the deer 
fell, but it wasn’t dead. Elmer followed 
the drag marks and shot it again. By the 
time the animal let out its last breath, 
Rodney was petting it, singing to it. He 
still feels bad about that shot. 

“When you're human, you're guilty,” 
Elmer says. “A lot of hunters put them 
on the wall to say, ‘I’m better than that.’ 
I put them on the wall to say, ‘I’m part of 
that.’” © 
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Seeing Red 

Book review: Red Herring by Archer Mayor 


A rcher Mayor seems like a good 
guy; He’s a volunteer fire- 
fighter and EMT in Newfane, 
as well as a deputy for the 
Windham County sheriff’s depart- 
ment and investigator for the state's 
medical examiner. So how is it that he 
keeps coming up with heinous ways 
to kill people? 

In fiction, that is. Red Herring is 
Mayor’s latest — and 21st — volume 
featuring former Brattleboro cop 
and current commander 
of the Vermont Bureau of 
Investigation Joe Gunther, 
not to mention the usual cast 
of characters on the force and 
in Joe’s private life. 

Also as usual, Mayor wastes no time 
knocking someone off. In fact, four 
someones; three middle-aged women 
and one young man with no apparent 
connection to each other except a chill- 
ing souvenir left by their murderer. Each 
of the victims' bodies is dotted with a 
single, rather ceremonial drop of blood 
— each one with a different DNA profile, 

MAYOR’S PROSE STRADDLES 
THE BORDER BETWEEN 

HARD-BOILED DETECTIVE 
FICTION AND DEUCIOUSLY 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


none from the deceased. The arrange- 
ment suggests a uniquely diabolical 
serial killer and presents another layer 
of mystery for Gunther and his team to 

Like any good suspense-meister, 
Mayor starts his tale with a character 
performingmundane rituals: gettinginto 
her nightie, preparing a bedtime snack, 
turning on the tube ... and responding 
to a knock from a late-night visitor who 
claims to have wrecked his car just up 
the road. So far, this could be anyone. But 
Doreen Ferenc becomes “vie" No. 1 for 
her simple act of compassion — unlike, 


thankfully, most Vermonters who open 
their doors to strangers. 

Here we see Mayor’s indisputable 
gift for conjuring malevolence and 
mayhem in a state where residents and 
observers alike believe such evil so rare 
as to be almost unthinkable. Even the 
occasional real murder in the news 
barely dislodges Vermonters from their 
sense of relative security, and the state’s 
rep elsewhere in the country has more 
to do with maple syrup and progressive 
politics than crime. 

But this is fiction, and 
Mayor’s success in turning 
out a book every year for 
more than two decades — 
from a reputable publisher 
— testifies to his facility with the genre. 
Red Herring is no exception; the imagi- 
native story is a page-turner. What is 
thoroughly grounded in reality, though, 
are Mayor’s observations of place, cli- 
mate, the Vermont psyche and even cur- 
rent statewide concerns, which enrich 
the narrative and prove beyond a doubt 
that the author lives here. 

Vernon was a curious town. Lacking 
a traditional town center, and sub- 
stituting a bland hodgepodge of 
buildings to house its police, library, 
and town offices, it had a power 
plant to give it identity. But this was 
no pestilence-belching ancient coal 
burner — dark, sooty, and brooding. 
This was the same Vermont Yankee 
with its headquarters in Brattleboro 
— a huge, looming, concrete-hued 
nuclear facility with the obliga- 
tory cooling towers looking like 
outer space transplants. Yankee 
had made of its host town an odd 
contradiction of model community 
and hotbed of controversy. 

Mayor’s prose straddles the border 
between hard-boiled detective fiction 
and deliciously descriptive literature. 
One of his strong suits is creating indel- 
ible characters — the fleeting ones who 
populate each book and, in particular, the 
recurrent cast that defines a “Joe Gunther 
novel" as much as the chief himself. 
Throughout Mayor's series, these indi- 
viduals have played larger and smaller 
roles depending on the story: His team 
of agents always includes the hardened, 




impossibly irascible Willy Kunkle, good- 
natured Lester Spinney and the devoted 
Sammie — as in Samantha — Martens. 
That Willy and Sammie are an oddly 
well-matched couple adds to the depth 
of their backstories. 

Red Herring, however, is not “about" 
this crew; this time they just show up to 
do their jobs. What Mayor creates in- 
stead is a complex web of circumstances 
and relationships among the lives of the 
victims and, ultimately, a surprising link 
between the killer and his prey. Along 
the way, Gunther and his team employ 
the fascinating services of a state-of-the- 
art — and out-of-state — forensics labo- 
ratory to analyze the blood drops found 
at the crime scenes. Despite a high-tech 
“synchrotron light source” analysis, the 
blood initially fails to disclose useful in- 
formation and seems to be the titular red 
herring. Yet its source eventually leads 
the detectives to the murderer. 

This revelation, though, almost 
pales in comparison with a defining 
development in Gunther's love life near 
the end of the book — a drama involv- 
ing his current girlfriend, Lyn Silva, 
and previous one, Gail Zigman, who 
happens to be running for Vermont 
governor. Suffice it to say it’s a shock- 
ing tragedy, which will not be revealed 
here but is sure to shape ensuing books 
from Archer Mayor. If there are any. 
His fans will have to wait another year 
for that mystery to unravel. © 
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Dissent of 
a Woman 



Theater review: A Doll's House at the Royal I 
Tyler Theatre 

BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 


I f 19th-century Norwegian playwright 
Henrik Ibsen had somehow survived 
to vote in the last U.S. presidential pri- 
mary, who knows whether 
he would’ve cast his ballot 
for Barack Obama or Hillary 
Rodham Clinton? Watch any 
production of A Doll’s House, 
however, and it’s hard not to think he’d 
have been a Pelosi partisan. 

In the University of Vermont 
Department of Theatre’s production of 
Ibsen’s most revered work, currently 
running at the Royall Tyler Theatre, the 
audience is invited to ponder the wom- 
en’s movement by walking in the boots 
of one lady who stood on liberation’s 
doorstep more than a century' ago — and 
then time-traveling with her, sort of, to 
the present day. This innovative staging 
preserves the heart of Ibsen’s play while 
underscoring its enduring themes in 
ways that appeal to today’s audience. 

The play’s protagonist is Nora 
Helmer, a dutiful wife circa 1880, whose 


happy home is rocked by the news 
that her deepest, darkest secret may 
be revealed to her husband, Torvald. 

Although her secret probably 
saved Torvald’s life years ear- 
lier, learning it would injure 
his pride and perhaps prove 
fatal to their marriage. Now, 
when every detail of her domestic ex- 
istence appears to be in its proper place 
— especially her submissive, cloistered 
self — the consequences of Nora's past 
deed are about to catch up with her. 

In the wrong hands, a play about con- 
finement runs the risk of simulating that 
sensation, undesirably, for its audience. 
In this respect, A Doll's House is a pretty 
big gamble. Ibsen has served up a thick 
slice of 19th-century European bour- 
geois life layered with the concerns of 
bankers, a doctor and a housewife. The 
play’s action is limited to a single domes- 
tic setting, and the characters’ relations 
are bound by rather formal discourse. 
What’s more, the UVM production 


THEATER 






clocks in at two hours and 45 minutes, 
including two intermissions. 

But, as the opening sequence re- 
veals, director Gregory A. Ramos has 
gone to remarkable lengths to loosen 
the play’s constraints. To a recording 
of the Beatles’ “Across the Universe," 
in a splash of what look like projected 
stars, cast members literally set their 
stage in an artful bit of choreography 
from Ramos. The actors’ graceful move- 
ments draw the audience into the play’s 
imaginary world while establishing 
important dramatic terms unique to this 
director’s vision. 


Hunter delivers. Also, Hunter doesn’t 
venture far outside a circumscribed 
emotional zone, making Torvald’s ob- 
tuseness as tiresome as it is infuriating. 

The three key supporting players 
round out the cast somewhat unevenly. 
As Torvald’s ex-schoolmate Nils 
Krogstad, Stefan Kostolitz successfully 
embodies a desperate man driven to ex- 
tremes. But his role requires more than 
the seething anger he musters. Andrew 
Friedland plays Dr. Rank, current friend 
to Torvald and confidant to Nora, and 
he delivers a passable performance — 
strongest toward the end, as this man 


DIRECTOR GREGORY A. RAMOS HAS GONE ID REMARKABLE 

tens TO LOOSEN THE PLAY’S CONSTRAINTS. 


Specifically, we grasp that Nora has 
been “fractured” — Ramos’ word — 
into three Noras. One, played by Kari 
Buckley, fills the role as Ibsen scripted 
it. Another, played by Elinor Reina, is 
Nora reimagined as a 1950s housewife. 
In the third Nora, played by Julifer Day, 
we recognize the contemporary neo- 
Nora next door. 

Ramos' gamble pays off, thanks to 
three strong Nora performances. Among 
them, Buckley stands out. The role calls 
for a wide range of emotions, and she 
hits those notes most credibly of the 
three, with the greatest seeming ease — 
and with vigor equal to her predicament 

Reina and Day are also solid as the 
’50s-era and contemporary versions of 
Nora, respectively. Perhaps because their 
roles are recent inventions, they lack 
the depth of Ibsen's original. Still, these 
players hit their marks. Reina’s hand 
Wringing and flitting about in fits of pique 
evoke the disobedient housewife whose 
punishment is imminent Day brings 
a modern stridency and sensuality to 
her performance, embodying a pointed 
anachronism in Ibsen’s polite society. 

The play's temporal experimenta- 
tion is not always successful, though, 
mainly because Torvald remains fixed 
in time and place while his Nora time- 
travels from scene to scene. At least 
that’s the effect of Sam Durant Hunter’s 
performance. Hunter is a fine Ibsen-era 
Torvald. He patronizes and belittles his 
spouse(s) with utter obliviousness to 
the demeaning effect of his attention. 
He coos pet names for Nora — “squirrely 
bird,” “songbird” — in a maddeningly 
unctuous melody. 

Hunter's other dominant mode, 
however — the stentorian head of the 
household — can seem mismatched with 
his more modern Noras. Their diversity 
invites a more modulated regard than 


of science reckons with destiny. As 
Kristine Linde, Nora's long-lost friend, 
Allison Brown exudes confidence and 
poise while playing, ironically, the most 
powerless character in the play. 

While A Doll's House may sag in 
spots, it’s a spectacle to behold, with 
captivatingly original technical effects. 
Jeff Modereger's scenic design is the 
most obvious example. His Helmer 
house sitting room breaks with the 
tradition of countless productions of 
Ibsen’s masterwork in its backdrop, 
which contains 20 or so closed white 
doors suspended from stage floor nearly 
to theater ceiling. Where do they lead, 
and who will walk through them? 

Martin A. Thaler’s costume designs 
portray authentic denizens of Ibsen’s 
day while creating convincing interlop- 
ers from two other periods. The Noras’ 
outfits share a shade of purple, but their 
individual styles come off as historically 
accurate — right down to their lingerie. 
John B. Forbes’ lighting design and Stefan 
Jacobs’ sound design color this produc- 
tion in subtler but harmonious ways. 

These technical flourishes amplify 
the play’s moods and serve the direc- 
tor’s aim to make its message resonate 
currently. That message is hard to miss. 
One half expects to hear a certain Nancy 
Sinatra song at the climax. Still, the 
production values bolster a stable cast, 
adding dynamism to a dusty old drama 
that speaks powerfully to the persistent 
problem of gender inequality. © 
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Seasoned Traveler: 

MacLaomainn’s Scottish Pub 


BY ALICE LEVITT 

O n one wall of MacLaomainn’s 
Scottish Pub in Chester, a 
sword pierces a bolt of Black 
Watch plaid fabric. A guide to 
Scotland’s clans, posted at a nearby table, 
informs diners this particular tartan 
belongs to the Lamont clan. One of the 
dozens of subbranches of the storied 
family goes by the name MacLaomainn. 
Another is known as Brown. 

Alan Brown, kin to the 
MacLaomainns, never had any great 
plans to leave Paisley, a large town just 
west of Glasgow. That is, until the car 
salesman joined Yahoo’s dating site. 
There he met Deb MacPhee, a Bellows 
Falls native and member of the MacFie 
clan, whose red and green tartan also 
gets space on the wall of the restaurant. 
The couple opened MacLaomainn’s 
together on the eighth day of the eighth 
month of 2008, a month after they wed 
in the same spot. The pub is attached to 
the home they now share and above a 
community space at which Brown plans 
to offer a variety of classes. 

Though this is Brown’s first restau- 
rant experience, he says he longdreamed 
of owning a pub. He just “always thought 
it would be closer to Glasgow." 

One would never guess 
MacLaomainn’s is the work of a first- 
time restaurateur. The space, which 
seats 44 — plus 32 on the deck — looks as 
lived in as the venerable watering holes 
Brown used to frequent in Paisley. The 
walls are crowded with Brown’s trea- 
sures from back home: maps of Scotland, 
portraits of Scottish heroes and a figure 
of Johnny Walker presiding over the bar. 
A half mask that Brown bought to com- 
memorate his first in-person date with 
Deb — dinner at Sardi's in New York 
City, followed by The Phantom of the 
Opera — is displayed near a taxidermied 
bear holding a beer bottle. 

The night Seven Days visits 


MacLaomainn’s, nearly every seat 
is full. Waitresses speed from the 
cramped kitchen bearing tureens over- 
flowing with creamy stews topped with 
puff pastry. 

The native Scottish contingent is rep- 
resented at one table by the McGraths, a 
couple who left Scotland for Vermont 45 
years ago. A country-dance class is going 
on downstairs, but, once it wraps up, 
more Scots congregate around a portrait 
of poet Robert Burns. 

Clearly, this fairly new restaurant has 
become an international hub. On a given 
night, Brown says, “You’ll hear a mix of 
all languages” at MacLaomainn's. He 
claims to get semiregular guests from as 
far away as Albany, N.Y., and Hartford, 
Conn., who drive across state lines for a 
taste of haggis. 

That’s right: One of the most popular 
dishes at MacLaomainn's is Scotland’s 
most feared. Sure, the ingredients of 
ground-sausage-like haggis may remind 
some diners of the contents of ancient 
Egyptian canopic jars. But many chefs 
say we should all eat more food that’s 
organic — made from organs, that is. 
The mix in the haggis at MacLaomainn’s 
includes mutton, sheep’s liver and heart, 
chewy barley, and smooth oats. 

Until January 25, 2010 — Robert 
Bums’ 251st birthday — it was illegal in 
the United States to serve haggis boiled 
the traditional way, in a sheep's stomach. 
Though the ban has been lifted now that 
mad-cow hysteria has receded, Brown 
says it’s more cost effective to serve 
his haggis loose. However, this Robert 
Burns Day, in celebration of both the 
poet’s birthday and his “Address to a 
Haggis,” MacLaomainn’s will serve a 
full 8-pound traditional presentation to 
guests brave enough to try the real deal. 

The $8.75 haggis available on the 
regular menu is surprisingly smooth, 
with the barley providing a pleasantly 


pearly texture. The metallic taste that 
dominates many offal dishes is barely 
present. Instead, the loose platter of 
meat, which resembles a sloppy Joe in 
composition, tastes of lamb and herbs. 
Overall, the dish seems to fall some- 
where between Middle Eastern kefta 
and Mom's meatloaf. 

The savory meat is served with a 
pair of mashes — turnips and potatoes 
— known in Scotland as “neeps and 
tatties.” The potatoes are wonderfully 
creamy and buttery, while the bright 


orange neeps provide a peppery sharp- 
ness that balances the rounded meat 
and potato flavors. For diners to whom 
that sounds appealing, minus the organ- 
meat element, MacLaomainn’s offers 
a vegetarian haggis made from pureed 
vegetables and parsley. 

Many of the recipes Brown’s two 
Vermont chefs prepare each night are his 
own or his mother's. One dish, the $10.95 
steak pie, comes from “my mother’s 
mother's mother’s recipe,” Brown says. 


FOOD LOVER? ® 

GET YOUR FILL ONLINE— 


LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF BOO* RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 
TUESDAY. OR. DISH ON OUR FOOD FORUM AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FORUM. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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Yum of 
the House 


In recent years, the trend of 
Japanese ramen restaurants 
seemed to be making inroads 
in every city but Burlington. 
Until now. Last Friday, hj 
house opened on St. Paul 
Street. The new spot, which 
seats 25 people, has no fewer 
than 16 different bowls filled 
with noodles, veggies and 
meats. Don’t even think of 
Cup Noodles. These steam- 
ing pots of flavor use fresh 
ingredients, ranging from eel 
to fried chicken with curry. 

Owner and chef honja 
jiang prepared sushi for city 
market for five years before 
his contract expired last 
April. Manager ada un says 
her boss is happy to strike out 
on his own and bring 
little-seen Japanese 
dishes to Vermont. 

also prepar- 
ing standard 
favorites such 
as spider rolls and 
California rolls, which top 
out at $5.99 and can be made 
with brown or white rice. 
Low-carb rolls are wrapped 
in soybean paper instead of 
rice and nori, and fruit rolls 
come filled with strawberry, 
mango or kiwi, then topped 
with more of the same. 

Lin touts the teriyaki 
dishes that Jiang makes 
using a range of proteins, 
including beef ribs and squid. 
H J House serves lunch 
specials in bento boxes daily 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Look 
for cold noodles and pork 
katsu among the 13 choices. 

Rust Removal 


in Stowe, wasn’t happy 
with the management at 
his popular bar. Rather 
than let the restaurant 
continue operating below his 


expectations, Swierzewski, a 
Massachusetts-based urolo- 
gist, chose to close it last April. 

His next step was contact- 
ing KATE wise and tiffany 
parsons, who had both 
worked at at the nightclub 
for years. In fact, Wise says 
she started working at the 
Rusty Nail at age 13. 

Wise and Parsons became 
Swierzewski’s new manage- 
ment team — and now, says 
Wise, following months of 
labor, the Rusty Nail will 
reopen on November 27. The 
new managers have done 
major remodeling with the 
help of dedicated staffers. 
"[Our] bouncers are [our] 
carpenters," says Wise of the 
refurbishing crew. 

The bar’s old trademark 
was its happening music 
scene, which Wise hopes 
to revive as she 
books bands 
for this winter. 
“We’re putting 
together 

kickass stuff 

she says. 

Wise is also planning a 
rib-sticking new menu of 
pub grub and comfort food. 
Scotch eggs, fried pickles 
and weekly mac ’n’ cheese 
specials will be 
slope bunnies u 
watch ski movie 
screen. Other “r 
your-bones” options will 
include homemade chicken 
pot pie and Yankee pot roast 

With luck, the new team 
will nail the winning apres- 
ski formula. 

On the Town 

FOOD EVENT RUNDOWN 
Whether ittakes a jaunt in a 
truck or a longboat ride, most 
of our food travels to get to 
our plates. As diners become 
more environmentally aware, 
restaurants boast of having 
locally sourced menus and 
low carbon footprints. 

But who can go the 
lowest? To find out, echo 



the big 


Making Dough 

BURLINGTON BAKERY EXPANDS 

panadero bakery has long been a Burlington favorite. 

New owners ryan and jessica bunce hope they'll be able 
to make the Old North End business, known for its 
fruit tarts that always seem to sell out at the Burlington 
farmers market, even more successful. 

This weekend, from November 12 to 14, the Bunces 
will host a grand reopening at which they’ll introduce 
what Jessica Bunce calls “plenty of new goodies" to cus- 
tomers. Longtime fans needn’t worry — Bunce promises, 
“We’re not going to get rid of any of the old favorites.” 

In the two weeks since the couple took ownership 
from david Cannizzaro and lindsay klepper, they've 
already made some strides. Pizza has joined savory 
croissants among the lunch options, though Bunce 
describes the cheeseless slices' dough as textured more 
like bread than traditional pizza. Savory tarts will debut 
this week in flavors including caramelized onion and 
spinach. In the coming year, Bunce says, Panadero will 
add a full lunch menu. To make the small bakery more 
of a mealtime destination, the Bunces are adding seating 
and Wi-Fi. 

For those who don’t have time to make it up North 
Winooski, Panadero products are now available at 
healthy living. The market's bakery has begun carrying 
breads such as seven grain and cinnamon-raisin swirl, as 
well as biscotti and Panadero’s famous fruit tarts. 


LAKE AQUARIUM AND SCIENCE 
CENTER/LEAHY CENTER FOR 

lake Champlain will present 
“The Food Less Traveled” 
on Thursday, November 11. 
Starting at 6:30 p.m., chefs 

from AMERICAN FLATBREAD — 
BURLINGTON HEARTH. COSMIC 
BAKERY & CAFE. THE FARMHOUSE 
TAP & GRILL. THE SKINNY PANCAKE. 

the spot and sugarsnap will 
engage in a battle to prepare 
the best-tasting dish with 
the lowest “food miles.” Fifty' 
percent of each $12 ticket 
($10 for ECHO members) 
goes to the Vermont foodbank 
just in time for Turkey Day. 


Vermont’s March of Dimes 
is dedicated to supporting 
infants’ health. Once a year, 
food helps meet the goal 
when the charity presents 

its BURLINGTON SIGNATURE CHEFS 

auction and gala. On Tuesday, 
November 16, from 5:30 to 
8:30 p.m., folks can grab sam- 
ples from more than a dozen 
restaurants for a good cause 

at the SHERATON BURLINGTON 
HOTEL AND CONFERENCE CENTER. 

Dishes will include French 


Canadian tourtiere served 
with pickles and ketchup aux 

fruits from PENNY CLUSE CAFE; 

and country pork pate with 

RED HEN BAKING COMPANY bread 

and Vermont apple mostarda 
from The Farmhouse Tap & 
Grill. Tickets are $75. 


The harvest is over at 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD, which 

celebrates this Saturday, 
November 13, from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. with its autumn wine & 
food festival. Along with the 
winery's own sips, attendees 
can taste eden ice cider while 
they chow down. Small bites 
will come from local busi- 
nesses, including cavendish 

GAME BIRDS, VERMONT SMOKE AND 

cure and Vermont butter & 
cheese creamery. Guests are 
encouraged to bring nonper- 
ishable food items to donate 

tO the CHITTENDEN EMERGENCY 

food shelf. One perishable, 
and generous, donation that 
would be welcome: a turkey. 
The charity hopes to provide 
a Thanksgiving bird to 2700 
needy families this year. ® 



COME ON DOWN! 


FLATBREAD 

FRIDAY 


$12 all you can eat flatbread & salad 


It's been described as "Church 
Supper Meets Bread & Puppet." 
Our popular FLATBREAD FRIDAY 
dinners are a fun way to fill 
your belly and nurture your spirit. 




149 S. Champlain St., Downtown Burlington 
802-540-0060 www.augustfirstvt.com 


$25 Dinner for 2 

3-course prix fixe menu: 

2 soups or any 1 group munchie, 
choice of 2 savory classics*, 


St September 


60 Lake St., Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 


Chubby Muffim 


Skinny Prices, 
Chubby Muffins. 

Home of the $5 local beef burger, the 
S3 egg ‘n cheese quickie... and muffins! 

88 Oak St., Old North End, Burlington 
802-540-0050 • www.chubbymutfln.com 
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c//merican 'Bistro fan re 

toi/A an emphasis on seasonal products 
& local flavors 

Private Catering Available 
Tuesday Night is BBQNight 
- Chef Owned & Operated ~ 

4 Park Street, Essex Jet • 316-3883 

Open for dinner Tucsdm-Wday. 




CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN CUISINE 


Open 5pm-l Opm 
Closed Tuesdays 

Reservations appreciated 
899-2223 

30 Vermont Route 1 5, Jericho 
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days a week 
convenient email 


daily 

Vermont’s top stories, delivered 

Sign up to keep up 

sevendaysvt.com/dai Iy7 
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Lowlands Larder «p . 36 

The generations of testing have paid off: 
The pie is almost unbearably delicious. 
Chunks of beef are braised into utter 
submission in a sauce that strikes an ideal 
balance of red-wine tanginess and pure, 
sexy, buttery creaminess. Add a triangle 
of puff pastry, and tatties and a colorful 
mix of peas and carrots on the side, and 
Brown’s great-grandma would be proud. 

She’d probably revel in her descen- 
dant’s Scotch egg, too. A frequent spe- 
cial addition to the menu, the dish is 
MacLaomainn’s sole representative of 
Scotland's rich history of over-the-top 
Med foods. Though the Scotch egg was 
actually invented in England in 1738, 
it's become as Scottish as fried pizza or 
fried Mars Bars — which, unfortunately, 
have not yet found places on the menu 
at MacLaomainn's. 

The single egg is presented cut in two 
to display its anatomy. It's nearly baseball 
sized, hard boiled yet tender and swathed 
in a thick layer of what tastes like break- 
fast sausage. The whole kit and kaboodle 
has been coated in breadcrumbs and 
deep fried. Breakfast for dinner can’t get 
much better. Eat the egg with a salad on 
the side, and you may be able to convince 
yourself it’s good for you. 

Though a nutritionist might not 
agree on that score, much of the food 
at MacLaomainn’s is fresh. Brown says 
he uses regional suppliers when he can. 
Gut-busting Tattie Barkers are made 
from North Country Smokehouse hot 
dogs covered in mashed potatoes and 
local cheddar. Meats, veggies and herbs 
are purchased at local farmers markets. 

Some ingredients have to come 
straight from Scotland, however. One of 
them, vaguely known as “mixed spice,” is 
a combination of cardamom, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Brown, who uses it in many 
dishes, says he can't replicate the ideal 
proportions himself or find the packaged 
mixture in the States. When it comes to 
faithfully rendering his family recipes, 
though, he trusts his chefs, saying that, 
at worst, the dishes are “very, very, very 
close to as they should be." 

The tasty mix of traditions also enliv- 
ens MacLaomainn's drink offerings. A 
tour ofthe tap reveals both Scottish ales 
and artisan Vermont brews. Twisted 
Thistle IPA from Belhaven Brewery in 
Dunbar, Scotland, sits between Trout 
River Brewing Company's signature 
fish-head tap and the antler-shaped 
handle of Trapp’s Golden Helles lager. 

Brown says his favorite drink at 
MacLaomainn’s is Dark Island ale from 
Orkney Brewery. The almost chocolaty 
beverage is as dark as the name implies. 
A foreboding picture of the Neolithic 


Ring of Brodgar on the bottle adds to its 
rugged feel — which matches up nicely 
with Brown's roaring burr. Scottish ales 
made of unconventional ingredients are 
plentiful at MacLaomainn’s. Brown rec- 
ommends Alba Scots Pine Ale, and a se- 
lection of gruits, an ancient herb-based 
concoction from his homeland. 

Though Brown stocks a few whis- 
keys, he is careful to keep them in 
a strict price range. “We don’t want 
Scotches that would cost $20 or $30 a 
shot,” he explains. “We don’t want them 
sitting there and to have people saying, 
‘Oh, isn’t that nice?'” The bathroom 
gives diners a clue to the whiskeys that 
are stocked: Chivas Regal and Glenlivet 
mirrors line the walls. 

When the Proclaimers’ geek rock 
anthem “I’m Gonna Be (500 Miles)” 
plays for the second time, it’s time for 
dessert. Though not everything is made 
on site at MacLaomainn’s (dressings, 
for example, are of the Hidden Valley 
variety), the sweets most certainly are. 

We can’t order cranachan, a combina- 
tion of crisp and trifle composed of fruit, 
whipped cream, whiskey and honey with 
a toasted-oat crust — it’s only served on 
Robert Burns Day. Though it's not specifi- 
cally Scottish, bread pudding, so golden it 
practically glows, must suffice. 

Not that it's much of a sacrifice. 
While many restaurants' bread pud- 
dings are uneven, dry in places and 
soggy in others, this one is uniformly 
moist and studded with apricots, cran- 
berries and raisins. A bath of caramel 
sauce and a few dabs of whipped cream 
complete the picture. 

Brown, who advertises his business 
as “Scottish hospitality in the hills of 
Vermont,” seems to have pulled it off — 
MacLaomainn's transports Vermonters 
to that pub he used to imagine open- 
ing near Glasgow. On a practical level, 
the former car salesman says his new 
business isn't so different from his old 
one. “You have to find your clientele 
and mold things to suit them,” he says. 
“Keep your prices at a level where you 
can get them back and back again.” 

One way Brown has molded 
MacLaomainn's to its customers is by 
keeping late hours. The pub is open 
until 11 p.m. during the week and mid- 
night on weekends, making it a rarity in 
small-town Chester. 

Ultimately, though, it’s a savory taste 
of Scotland in Vermont, haggis and all, 
which brings folks “back and back again.” 
Staffers' shirts order guests to “Haste ye 
back" — and many do. ® 






Bold 
College 
Try 

Tasting the potential of Sterling's 
new food-systems program 



T he guests couldn’t get enough 
of Anne Obelnicki’s home- 
cured, 2-year-old prosciutto. 
Served on crusty Patchwork 
Farm bread with abrunoise of cranberry, 
fennel and shallots, the thinly sliced 
pork was melt-in-the-mouth tender and 
richly saline. 

The appetizer wasn’t standard 
dinner-party fare, but this wasn’t a 
standard dinner party. Hosted by famed 
food writer Marian Burros at her house 
in Craftsbury, it had guests such as New 
York University professor Marion Nestle 
— author of Food Politics and other 
notable volumes — and her partner, 
Cornell emeritus professor Malden 
Nesheim, plus a cadre of staffers and 
students from Sterling College, where 
Burros just became a trustee. 

The dinner, prepared by three 
Sterling undergraduates under the 
direction of Obelnicki — the school’s 
recently hired director of sustainable- 
food systems — capped a full day of 
college-centric activities. Earlier, Nestle 
had stopped by a class to give a lecture, 
and then the out-of-towners were 
treated to a campus tour, which included 
visits to the school's draft horses 


greens for the cafeteria will thrive all 
winter long. 

After the ramble, some time was 
devoted to brainstorming about 
Sterling’s newest academic program. 
It’s a five-week summer intensive 
course geared to giving students a better 
understanding of how to “think and 
make decisions like farmers,” according 


MUCH OF THE PRODUCE FOR 1NE 
SIXCOURSES CAME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE COLLEGE'S FIELDS. 


to Sterling’s website. Attendees — who, 
administrators hope, will come from far 
and wide for the experience — will learn 
farming basics, make sausages with 
meat from animals they helped tend and 
visit local artisan food producers. 

But the planning group — which 
includes Sterling president Will 
Wootton and dean of academics Pavel 
Cenkl in addition to Obelnicki — is still 
considering how to attract students and 
■xactly what to do with them when 
they show up on the rural campus. 
Should participants be 
responsible for preparing 
meals for the community? 
Obelnicki noted that, in just a 
few weeks, students wouldn’t 
have time to become culinary 
experts. Perhaps they could 
visit area restaurants with a 
commitment to local foods, 
Wootton suggested. But, 
besides Claire’s Restaurant & 
Bar in Hardwick, there are few 
such places nearby. 


Then there’s the question of whether 
enough future ag experts will sign up for 
the intensive, which will be priced about 
the same as regular half-summer tuition. 
Nestle, who helped spearhead the NYU 
food studies program in 1996, seemed 
confident students would appear. She 
noted that her school received a flood 
of applicants the moment its program 
started, and that public interest in the 
academic study of food shows no signs 
of flagging. 

Dinner was an apt demonstration 
of what Sterling students have already 
mastered. Much of the produce for 
the six courses came directly from the 
college’s fields, including all the main 
ingredients for an escarole salad with 
beets and warm bites of rabbit. The 
succulent braised lamb, served as an 
entree with lentils, aromatics and oyster 
mushrooms, was raised on campus, too. 

With so many foodies packed into 
Burros’ antique-decorated living room, 
the conversation naturally centered on 
all things edible, ranging from a rousing 
debate about the safety of raw milk to a 
discussion of food shopping in Montreal. 
There was plenty of wine to go around, 
and the meal lasted well into the evening. 

After dessert, an apple torte with 
yogurt ice cream, the sated diners 
headed back to comfy chairs in the 
living room to nibble on local cheeses 
and truffles made by Obelnicki and the 
rest of her culinary crew. If the food in 
the Sterling cafeteria is as good as the 
dinner at Burros', the school should 
have no problem convincing students to 
attend its new program, provided it can 
get them to the table. ® 



Souzas 

All-U-Can Eat 

Sunday 

BRUNCH! 

9am-2pm 

Includes traditional 
breakfast items, pastries, 
breads, your favorite 
Brazilian meats, salads, 
fruit juices 6. coffee 
all for one low price. 

Only S9.95 

Souza’s 


Authentic All-You-Can-Eat 
Brazilian Barbecue 


131 Main Street, Burlington 
(across from City Hall Park) 
802-864-CHEF (2433) 
www.souzas.org 




ORGAMcs 

ORDER NOW 

VT Local, All Natural 
TXirkey 

$2.79/ib- 


deadline is 

NOV. 15™ 




Friday, Saturday 
& Sunday 
November 
12, 13 & 14 

• Plenty of new goodies 

• All the old favorites 
•Free samples 

• 15% off on holiday orders 

• Free treat if your initials are PB 

• Meet the new owners/bakers 



www.panaderobakery.com 


DAS 

BIER 


I HAUS 


THU: 50% OFF sandwiches 
SUN: $2 SPATEN & $3 ALL WEEK 

A GREAT PLACE FOR 

PRIVATE PARTIES 

LATE-NIGHT FOOD! 
LUNCH: WED-SUN 


175 Church street, btv 

www.facebook.com/DasBierhausVT 


802 

881 

0600 
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The Brewmaster 

Making beer with Vermont's most buzzed-about microbrewer 



S haun Hill peers through a 
hatch into a large metal tank 
that resembles the Apollo space 
capsule. Steam coats his face 
and shaggy brown hair as he pours green 
hops pellets from a plastic container 
into the simmering beer. He steps down 
from a platform, sets a timer and starts 
to squeegee water off the brewery’s con- 

Outside, the weather is wet and raw, 
but inside Hill Farmstead Brewery it 
feels like a sauna. Hill and his apprentice, 
24-year-old Owen Miller, are brewing a 
batch of autumn saison, a Belgian-style 
ale that farmworkers would drink at 
the end of a hard day’s labor. While Hill 
minds the kettle, Miller rakes the steam- 
ing malt, oat and barley mash from the 
tank where the brewing began earlier 
that morning. 

In this modest garage off a dirt road 
in rural Greensboro, 31-year-old Hill is 
using a blend of chemistry and artistry 
to create some of the most buzzed-about 
small-batch beer around. That buzz is 
coming not just from Vermont but from 
the broader beer world. 

Since launching last April, Hill 
Farmstead Brewery has racked up ac- 
colades from beer buffs on websites such 
as BeerAdvocate, where last week Hill’s 
Ephraim Imperial IPA was ranked No. 2 
on the list of Top Buzz Beers. Even more 
impressive: T hree beers Hill brewed while 
working as a guest brewer for Norrebro 
Bryghus brewery in Denmark won two 
golds and a silver at the 2010 World Beer 
Cup in Chicago this past spring. 

“I have never seen such demand for 
beer from such a small producer,” says 
Jed Davis, co-owner and chef of The 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill in Burlington, 
which keeps three or four Hill Farmstead 
beers on tap. “Shaun is a rising star in 
the local brewing scene. Shaun Hill 
and Sean Lawson [of Warren-based 
Lawson’s Finest Liquids] both have this 
cult following.” 

The cult remains a select one, since 
both Lawson's and Hill Farmstead beers 
are currently only available at a handful 
of bars and restaurants. Hill sells growl- 
ers and bottles in his tiny retail shop at the 
brewer)', but the lion's share of the 400 
gallons he brews each week is kegged for 
wholesale distribution to Vermont, New 


York City and Philadelphia. He hopes 
to break into the Boston market next 
spring. 

Locally, Hill’s beer is on tap at 
The Farmhouse, Bluebird Tavern in 
Burlington, Blackback Pub and Flyshop 
in Waterbury, Three Penny Taproom in 
Montpelier, Claire’s Restaurant & Bar 
in Hardwick, The Parker Pie Company 
in West Glover, and Willy's Restaurant 
in East Burke. 

B eer is in Hill’s lineage. In the 1800s, 
his great-great-grandfather, Aaron 
Hill, operated a tavern at the bottom of 
Hill Road. That's the same road where 
Hill lives and brews now, in an old clap- 
board farmhouse with hops growing 
vine-like up the side, on the 100-acre 
homestead where his ancestors settled 
eight generations ago. Their former 
taproom provided the inspiration for the 
brewery’s hourglass-style logo, which 
is branded on Hill Farmstead’s wooden 
taps and oak barrels and silk-screened 
on T-shirts for sale in the brewery. 

“I came across the sign while visiting 
my cousin Lewis Hill, who lived up the 
hill,” recalls Shaun Hill. “I was sitting, 
drinking tea with Lewis, when I looked 
up and noticed this great sign that reads 
“A. Hill Entertainment.” Also on the sign 
was a carafe and a wine/libation glass. 
Instantly I knew what the logo should 
be for the brewery.” 


On the day Seven Days visits Hill 
Farmstead, brewing the saison starts 
with 600 pounds of barley, oats, hand- 
toasted Munich malts, and flake rye for 
color and flavor. That's mixed with 760 
liters of water in an enormous, propane- 
fired mash tun. 

When it's done, the liquid wort is 
pumped into a cone-headed kettle, into 
which Hill dumps five tubs of hops 
pellets throughout the 75-minute cook- 
ing cycle. After that, the liquid moves 
through a heat exchanger to cool it to 
a temperature — about 70 degrees — at 
which yeast can be added without being 
killed. From there, the brew filters into 
five large fermenters where yeast joins it 
and the wort becomes beer. 

In every spare second, Hill is cleaning 
his equipment, dealing with propane de- 
livery drivers, answering the phone and 
filling growlers for customers. 

B eer has kept Hill busy for a while: 

At the age of 15, he brewed his first 
batch for a high school science-fair 
project. He used malt extract, hops, 
water, a package of dry yeast and some 
raspberries to demonstrate how fermen- 
tation works. The result was a strange 
brew that was almost undrinkable. Hill 


Continued after the 
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FOR SALE BY OWNER 

2 for 2 weeks for only $45! Contact Ashley 864-5E 
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Show and tell. 


Open 24/7/365. 

I {B\l Post & browse ads 
at your convenience. 



Extra! Extra! 

There's no limit to 
ad length online. 




AGE/SEX/FIXED: 8 years, spayed female BREED: Domestic shorthair 
REASON HERE: Owner developed allergies KIDS: Kid friendly (10+) 

SUMMARY: Have you been looking for a friendly companion to share your quiet lifestyle? If 
so, Cleo might be the right match for you. Cleo came to us because her previous owner devel- 
oped allergies and also did not have enough time to give Cleo the attention she deserved. Cleo 
would love to move into a calm home where someone is around on a consistent basis. 

Cleo loves to talk to you while you pet her and give you affectionate head bumps. She has 
little dainty paws and a little skinny tail, which give her an adorably distinctive appearance. 
Even though she is happiest with company, Cleo is a mel low cat who is content to chill out at 
home from time to time. Cleo will do best in a home without other pets so that she can be the 
center of attention! 

Visit me at HSCC, 142 Kindness Court, South Burlington, Tuesday through 
Friday from 1 to 6 p.m., or Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 862-0135. 


Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 


sponsored by 

SEVEN DAYS 





If you're looking for 
full-on kink or IDsM 
play, you'll get 
what you need here. 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNUS 

sevendaysvt.com 


( U iAtt ouJi iKteAada/e oiAie datW Afe at 

sevendaysvt.com 


. If you're looking for "I Spys," 
relationships, dates, flirts, or 
to hook-up, this is your scene. 


out: 

2100 + 

LOCAL PROFILES 






ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


POST YOUR JOBS AT: 
PRINT DEADLINE: 
FOR RATES & INFO: 


YOUR TRUSTED LOCAL SOURCE. SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTMYJOB 
NOON ON MONDAYS (INCLUDING HOLIDAYS) 
MICHELLE BROWN, 802-865-1020 X21. 
MICHELLEl9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


2L 


S 


Office & Event Coordinator 


Seeking a self-directed, creative individual with 
strong written & verbal communication skills, 
ability to multitask with attention to detail, strong 
knowledge of a variety of software applications anc 
skill to design brochures preferred. 


jrichards@miltonfamilycenter.org 

or MFCC - Attn: Janet 

P.O. Box 619, Milton, VT 05468. EOE 


Woodridge Rehabilitation 
and Nursing 


RN/LPN II 


Are you a caring Nurse looking for a career that allows 
you to make a positive impact on the lives of others? 
We may be just what you're looking for! 

<* Individualized resilient care programs 
<* Top-notch Nursing and Rehabilitation care 


^ Exceptional 

•> Competitive night & 

*> Educational oppoiiunities, 
reimbursement 


•ekegd differentials 
ies, includi 


luding tuition 


$1,500 bonus -available to RNsand LPNs 
hired into a part time Woodridge position 

Part Time day, evening and night shift 
positions available. 

LNA opportunities also available on all shifts for 
full time, part time and per diem. 

Apply online at www.cvmc.org 
or contact Sarah Harris, Recruiter at (802) 371-5910 

£ f Central Vermont Medical Center Inc 

Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


hm 

* 

13 ( 

Healthy Living 
is HIRING!! 

All open positions 


m 

are listed on our 


Is 

website: www. 

healthylivingmar 

com/employment 

et. 


Bolton Valley 


Fair ” 9 

Nov. 13 «A 


10 a.m-3 p.m. 
at Bolton Valley 
Main Base Lodge 


Desk Agent Night Groomer 
Night Auditor Park Crew 

Childcare Guest 

Ski/Ride Services/ 

Instructors T'^et Agents 

Events Nordic Staff 

Coordinator Sports Center 

Lift Mechanic Staff 

Lift Operators 
Snowmaker chrfs (a „ 

Ticket levels) 

Checkers . , 

Dishwasher 
Parking Lot „ . , 

... ... Cashiers 

Attendant/ 

Snow And More 

Shoveler 


Full-time / Part-time 

RNs and LPNs 

Come join the great team at Starr Farm 
Nursing Center. The current openings 
are for RN and LPN. Nights preferred. 

If you enjoy working with people in a 
caring manner and are flexible, you will 
fitin with our team. EOE 
Call the Director of Nursing Services 
at 802-658-6717. 

Starr Farm Nursing Center, 

98 Starr Farm Rd., Burlington, VT 05408 
(802) 658-6717 -Phone 
(802) 658-6432 -Fax 


f Starr Farm Nursing Center 



Billing Specialist 

Synergy Counseling Group, a unique drug addiction 
treatment and mental health care practice in South 
Burlington, seeks a self-directed, motivated Billing 
Specialist to join our team. Primary functions include, 
but are not limited to: billing third-party payers - 
such as Medicaid and private insurance companies - 
for services rendered, compiling and tracking balances 
owed by patients, arranging patient payment plans 
and collecting on delinquent accounts, coordinating 
communication between clinicians and insurance 
companies, following up on insurance claim denials, and 
overseeing all communication regarding patient finance. 
Experience working in health care billing required, 
experience in mental health billing preferred. Ability 
to demonstrate experience and comfort working with a 
variety of software programs, including 
practice management systems, is 
required. The ideal candidate will 
be able to work independently, 
communicate with a wide 
range of people and operate 
comfortably in a results-based 
work environment. 
To apply, email your resume and a cover letter to 
SarahSSynergyCounselingGroup.com. 

No phone calls, please. 
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HINESBURG 



Account Manager 

Select Design is currently seeking an account 
manager who Will be responsible tor 
providing world-class service lo national 
and local clients. A successful candidate 
will be ambitious and energetic, able to 
excel in a fast-paced team environment, 
and possess strong communication and 
organizational skills. 


Select is a creative company that 
rewards those who a bring a little 
heart and soul to their work and 
show a commitment to being part 
of our evolution. Salary is based 
on experience and capabilities. 

We offer medical and dental 
insurance, 401 K. profit sharing, 
and an exceptional work 
environment. 


Custodian 


Hinesburg Community Schoo 
is seeking an evening-shift 


Hours: 3- 11:30 
Monday - Fric 


7:30 a. 


" 4 p.m 


ii 


Applications will be accepted 
until the position is filled, 
however preference will be given 
to those received by 
November 19, 2010. 

Please contact Bob Goudreau, 
Building Principal, at 


Hinesburg Comniu 
School, 10888 Rte. 
Hinesburg, VT 05461 


City ot South Burlington 

575 Dorset St., South Burlington, VT 05403 802-846-4107 


Sous Chef 


Deputy Finance Officer 

Salary: $48,000 to high 50s. D0Q/E, E0E. Deadline: November 24, 2010. 
The City of South Burlington seeks an energetic, team oriented and 
experienced individual with the highest ethical standards and integrity 
to fill the position of Deputy Finance Officer reporting to the Assistant 
City Manager. 

The Deputy Finance Officer is responsible for maintaining financial and 
accounting services in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles and procedures, state statutes, and legislative requirements to 
support municipal operations and the general ledger. 

Position maintains the integrity of the general ledger and keeps the 
general ledger up to date, including the electronic postings from 
connected accounting functions (modules) as well as preparing 
correcting/accrual journal entries related to revenue, expenditures and 
the balance sheet for all city funds. These modules include accounts 
payable, cash receipts, tax administrations and payroll. Posts all annual 
city budgets used for comparative analysis. 

The successful candidate will have a high school diploma plus 
associate's degree in accounting or equivalent level of successfully 
completed courses in accounting. At least two 
years' working experience inaccounting, preferably 
in a municipal setting is required. Demonstrated 
ability to maintain complex accounting records so 
as to prepare reports. EOE 
Please submit a cover letter, resume and three 
references to: Human Resource Dept. 

575 Dorset St., So. Burlington, VT 05403. 

Email: jladd@sburl.com. 



Sophie's American Bistro 
located at Severance 
Corners in Colchester is 
seeking an experienced 
sous chef. Sophie's is an 
up-and-coming restaurant 
looking to strengthen its 
depth in the kitchen. Our 
ideal candidate can do it all - 
from grill to saute, baking to 
prep. Creativity is welcome, 
organization a must, and 
the ability to recognize and 
solve problems will not go 
unnoticed. If you are efficient, 
easygoing and dependable, 
we would love to see what 
you've got. Special function 
experience is a plus. 

Send resume to: 
alisondattilio@comcast.net. 




Child, Youth and Family Services 

INTERVENTIONIST - COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 

Unique opportunity to work with adolescent males residing in the commu- 
nity at our Transition House. Seeking a dynamic individual to join our program 
and serve adolescent males experiencing significant behavioral, emotional 
and psychiatric challenges. Interventionists provide individualized treatment, 
model healthy life skills, develop therapeutic relationships, implement con- 
flict resolution strategies, teach healthy emotion regulation skills and assist 
In the daily living of adolescent males residing in the community at our Tran- 
sition House. Applicants must possess good therapeutic and rapport-build- 
ing skills, be a team-oriented participant, and be a positive advocate for the 
youth they serve. BA req. Transportation req. 37.5 hours/wk.; afternoons and 

Comprehensive Care offers a continuum of 24-hour care programming 
that is family centered and trauma informed. Interventionists are members 
of a larger, multidisciplinary team and have the flexibility to move fluidly 
throughout the program. 

Developmental Services 

TRAINING SPECIALIST 

50-something avid Red Sox fan is looking for 10 evening hours of support 
in her Winooski home. Focus of the work will be on household activities, 
oversight of medications and light personal care prompting. This delightful 
crafter and movie buff will do best with near-peer-age female who can stop 
byfiveeveningsaweek. 

TRAINING SPECIALIST 

30-year-old dedicated fisherman is looking for 14 hours of support in the 
Burlington area. This easygoing guy enjoys walking, going to the Y and 
socializing with friends. The ideal candidate is energetic, creative and able 
to provide gentle, consistent coaching. Monday, 9 a.m - 2:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
9:30—11:30 a.m., and Thursday, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

SPECIALIZED COMMUNITY SUPPORT WORKER 

11 -year-old girl who enjoys outside activities such as hiking and biking needs 
eight hours of support split between Mondays and Tuesdays, 2:30-6:30 p.m., 
in her Essex home and community. Ideal candidate is physically fit and has 
extensive experience supporting children with complex behaviors. 

HOME PROVIDER 

Home provider needed to provide support to a fairly independent woman 
in her twenties in Burlington. Ideal candidate would be a female or couple 
somewhat close in age. Prefers to be on the busline in Burlington. Interests 
include eclectic music, culinary arts, socializing and animals. A mother-in- 
law apt. or living space offering some degree of privacy would be Ideal as this 
client is working on Independent living skills. Please call Marlsa Hamilton at 
(802)488-6571. 



@®® 
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ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


POST YOUR JOBS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS FOR FAST RESULTS. 
OR, CONTACT MICHELLE BROWN: MICHELLE@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 




PROGRAM 

MANAGER 


www.ensave.com/job- 

opportunities.html 


EnSave 


f Front Desk 
^Administrator 


[ Central Vermont area 

medical professional office 
seeks a talented Front Desk 
Administrator Ideal candidate 
will have excellent customer- 
service skills, great time 
management and be a 
self-motivated team player 
Position requires competency 
with computers and multiline 
phone systems. Additional 
job responsibilities include 
checking in patients, money 
collection and submitting 
patients' insurance Salary 
dependent on experience. 

Health insurance 
and benefits provided. 


Please apply by email only. 
PDF or Word files OK. 
Forward resume and 
cover letter to: 

resumes@centralvtjobs.com. 

V J 


Laboratory 
Evening Team Leader 

Central Vermont Medical Center is seeking a Full time 
Laboratory Evening Team Leader to join our team. This 
individual is responsible for performing procedures and 
supervision in the laboratory sections of hematology, 
chemistry, blood bank, microbiology and phlebotomy. 
Will be responsible for the daily operation, staffing, and 
training of technologists. Must be knowledgeable of all 
laboratory section instruments and computer functions. 

A degree in Medical Technology and 3 years of experience 
as a staff technologist are required. Certification in area 
of supervision required within 2 years. This position is 
Full time on the evening shift. 

We offer an excellent flexible benefit package, including 
medical, dental, vision, disability, life insurance, tuition 
reimbursement, and a generous paid time off program. 

$1,500 Sign-on Bonus Available!! 

Visit us at vmw.cvmc.org to complete an 
employment application or contact our Human 
Resources Department at (802) 371-4191 

C ’ Central Vermont Medical Center, Inc 

^ Equal Opportunity Employer . 



As VPR's Full-time Executive Assistant, you’ll keep the President, 
Executive Team, and Board of Directors' activities organized and moving 
forward. You're a self-starter who can recognize where processes can be 
improved and you will take the initiative to improve them. Using your 
strong communication skills, you’ll effectively collaborate with a variety 
of people and job functions, accomplishing tasks of moderate to high 
complexity and scope. You're also able to analyze and anticipate the needs 
of your managers and team members and their projects, which means 
you'll acquire a thorough knowledge of VPR's programs and services. 
When circumstances demand, you’ll provide strategic support — such as 
evaluating data or resolving minor operational issues. 

Additionally, you'll be interacting with staff, board, major donors and 
listeners, which means you have the ability to perform flawlessly and 
professionally in a last-paced media environment — along with the 

You’ll demonstrate strong business judgment, professional etiquette, and 
organizational, analytical and problem-solving skills. Technology changes 
rapidly, and you'll show us that you're an early adopter, with the ability to 
quickly learn new tools and technologies and the interest and experience 
in using technology and the Internet to improve work efficiency. 

Visit VPR.Net for a foil job description and application. 

Only applications sent by email to Careers@vpr.net will be accepted. 
No phone calls, please. VPR is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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ATTCMTinM depdi iixcdc* postyourjobsatsevendaysvt.com/jobsforfastresults. 
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j M. Vermont Associates * 

ior Training and Development, Inc. 

£ Are you unemployed, Frustrated, and age 55+? * 


i 


M. 

g/TT 


Don’t Give Up! 

[ Call Vermont Associates for Training and Development ' 




► Train lor jobs that are hiring now 

* Learn how to access local labor market information 

* Learn updated |ob search skills 

* Connect with other job seekers 

Get paid for job training! 

For the Burlington office call 1-802-652-0367 
For the Middlebuiy office call 1-802-771-9077 
Or call Toll Free statewide 1-800-439-3307 


*#*#***###****+*##*##*#*##****** 


CHITTENDEN SOUTH SUPERVISORY UNION 


PAYROLL/BENEFITS ASSISTANT 


Chittenden South Supervisoiy Union has an opening for 
a Payroll/Benefits Assistant for its Central Office staff on 
the Human Resources team, with an anticipated start date 
of January 3, 2011. This is a full year, 0.80 FIE position, 
for 32 horns per week, five days per week, with some 
flexibility regarding daily schedule. In addition, this 
position may require additional horns during peak times 
and for leave coverage. 

The ideal candidate will have experience in the day-to-day 
operations of payroll and benefits processing, Microsoft 
Excel, Tyler Technology Profund, next software (HR/ 
Payroll System), and required state and federal reporting. 
The individual should also be a positive, team-oriented 
employee, able to function in a fast-paced, high-volume 
environment, possess excellent customer service skills, 
and be detail oriented. Previous job experience in a school 
setting preferred. 

Please submit a letter of interest, resume and three 
references to: 

Melinda Marshall. Payroll/Benefits Coordinator 
Chittenden South Supervisory Union 
5420 Shelburne Rd. 

Shelburne, VT 05482 

Please direct inquiries to nunarshall@cssu.org. 

No phone calls, please. 

Applications accepted until the position is filled, however 
preference will be given to those received by November 
24, 2010. 

EOE 


Hettena Wright 8c 
Horton CPAs, P.C. 

has a position open for a 


Hettena Wright & 
Horton, CPAs, P.C. 

5399 Wiliiston Rd., Suite 205 
Williston,VT 05495 
judy@hwhcpas.com 


j Global 
, Pathways 
, Jewelry 

| is seeking applicants 
for an Internet sales 
) position. Understanding 
| of photography, photo 
editing, Microsoft 
' applications, and Ebay 
| and Etsy sales platforms. 

Ability to work both 
w from home and on site, 

I $lo-$l2/hour. 

^ Bring resume and apply 
I in person at 
n 126 Church St. 


Sales 
Administration 

Positions require excellent 
people, computer and 
organizational skills, as 
well as a strong ability to 
communicate effectively 
both verbally and 


Ascension Technology Corp. 


Quality System Coordinator 

Ascension Technology, located in Mlton, Vt., seeks a full-time person 
responsible for ensuring company-wide compliance with approved 
systems, methods and standards. Identify quality measurements, 
collect and report quality data, and gather customer feedback. 
Maintain and upgrade all elements of the Quality Management 
System, including documentation control, engineering change orders, 
internal audits, and corrective and preventive action system. 
Strong communication andcomputerskills required and an associate's 
degree or equivalent. At least five yeais' manufacturing experience, 
preferably in electronics assembly and testing. Certified ISO Internal 
Auditor or Lead Auditor preferred. 

Email letter of interest and resume to: gwaiz@ascension-tech.com. 




CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Switchboard & Mailroom 
Coordinator 


Champlain College seeks a detail-oriented person to answer 
the busy switchboard for the College and sort mail for all 
students, faculty, and staff. Supervise student workers, assist 
the campus with their shipping and receiving needs, scan all 
parcels into USP Trackpad System, process outgoing mail, 
order supplies for office and produce financial reports. The 
successful candidate will also be responsible for assisting the 
Physical Plant department with occasional administrative 
support. 

Must be team player as position has shared responsibilities. 
Individual must be pleasant, reliable, possess excellent 
telephone manner, and beableto multitask. Word processing 
skills and previous switchboard experience required. High 
school diploma and ability to lift up to 40 pounds required. 

Submit a resume and cover letter online at www.champlain. 
edu/hr. The successful completion of a criminal background 
check is required as a condition of employment. Review of 
applications to begin immediately. Application deadline: 

November 1 7, 2010. 

Champlain College values, supports and encourages diversity 
of backgrounds, cultures and perspectives of students, faculty 
and staff. We are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Regional 

Sales Representative 

SOUTHERN VERMONT TERRITORY 

PayData is seeking an enthusiastic, motivated, 
experienced sales professional to join our team. 

A college degree and 2 years of business-to-business 
sales experience is necessary. A payroll background 
would be helpful. Duties will encompass telephone 
prospecting, cold calling and sales presentations to HR 
& Accounting professionals throughout the southern 
Vermont territory. Salary + commission and benefit 
plan. Please, no phone calls. 

Send resume and cover letter with compensation 
requirements to: 

PayData Payroll Services, Inc., Attn: Human 
Resources, P.O. Box 706, Essex Jet., VT 05453 
hr@paydata.com. 


Town of Jericho 


Assessor 


The Town of Jericho, Vt. is seeking a motivated team 
player to fill the position of Assessor on a part-time 
basis (20 hours/week). The Assessor is responsible for 
developing, maintaining and defending accurate and 
equitable valuations of properties, performing property 
inspections, conducting market, cost and income analysis, 
and coordinating the activities of the appointed Board of 
Listers. 

Starting salary range is $18.00 - $20.00 an hour, 
depending on qualifications. This position is eligible for 
the Town’s health insurance policy. 

For a complete job description, go to www.jerichovt.gov 
and click on Employment Opportunities, or contact Paula 
Carrier at pcarrier@jerichovt.gov or (802) 899-9970 ext 3. 
To apply, please send a cover letter, resume and list of three 
references by November 29, 2010, to Todd Odit, Town 
Administrator, via email at todit@jerichovt.gov or via mail 
at P.O. Box 39, Jericho, VT 0S465. 

The Town of Jericho is an equal opportunity employer. 


The NAEYG 
accredited Charlotte 
Children’s Center is 
seeking; subs & part- 
time afternoon 
floaters. We serve 
children ages 6 weeks 
through 6 years. Subs 
should be flexible, 
strong communicators, 
creative and energetic. 
Excellent resume & 
reference builder. 
Please contact 
Nancy at 425-3328. 


| Administrative 
I Director 

I Part time, forsmall nonprofit 

■ r m Nation. Experience in NPC 

I ™ n °9 OTen ' i ’™ ld ^^ | m ™ 

I Reply with cover letter 

■ tpenfield®sofeon.otg.oriatef 

■ po go* 2 51 , Chelsea, VT 05038 


Head Infant 
& Head Toddler 

Teachers 

needed at our Essex location. 

Must have experience, 
education and a sense of 
humor. Starting pay $ I 2/hour 
(based on experience and 
education). 

Contact Krista 
at Leaps & Bounds, 
802-879-2021 or 
kristalacroix@yahoo.com. 


Looking for a new career? 
Need new skills to compete? 

Come to the Champlain College 

Continuing Professional Studies Information Night 

Thursday, November II \ 530 - 7 pm 

• Learn about CPS and how online education works— 

It is actually more interactive than an on-campus course 
■ Hear how adults like you make education fit into their 


pa 

9 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Continuing Professional Studies 



Nursing 
pportunities at 
entral Vermont 
Medical Center 


Registered Nurse 
Emergency Department 

Seeking an experienced Registered Nurse for a 
part time position, working 72 hours bi-weekly 
on various shifts. 

Critical Care experience required. 

• Generous compensation and exceptional benefits 

• Competitive night and weekend shift differentials 

• Educational opportunities, including tuition 
reimbursement 

Additional RN, LPN and LNA opportunities 
available in various departments. 

Please apply online at www.cvmc.org or 
contact Sarah Harris, Recruiter at (802) 371-5910 

€ 7 Central Vermont Medical Center Inc 

. Equal Opportunity Employer . 
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PAYROLL & ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
SPECIALIST 


Northern Power Systems seeks a Payroll and Accounts 
Payable Specialist to assist our Finance department. 

The position will support the processing of accounts 
payable, employee expense reports and other accounting 
tasks as needed. In addition, the Payroll and Accounts 
Payable Specialist will hold the primary responsibility for 
processing biweekly payroll runs and maintaining payroll- 
related general ledger accounts. The ideal candidate Will 
demonstrate a heavy focus on accuracy and meeting 
deadlines, and a drive to meet department goals. 
Bachelor's degree in related field and 
3-5 years of payroll and AP experience 
required. Experience with ADP preferred. 


Send resume and cover letter to 

hr@northernpower.com. 


Northern 

POWER SYSTEMS 


HIRING 


LICENSED 

MENTAL HEALTH 

CLINICIANS 


care setting? Are you a nurfe looking (or a change 1 ? BCBSVT hi 


Clinical Quality Improvement 
Activity Coordinator 

This position manages and implements a variety of clinical 
quality assurance and Improvement activities including clinical 
quality improvement projects, medical record reviews, quality 
of care investigations and interventions, and accreditation/ 
regulation compliance activities. A four-year degree in business 
or health field required, master’s degree in health services 
research, public health or public administration preferred. 

Quality Improvement 
Project Manager 

The Quality Improvement Project Manager serves as liaison across 
department and division lines in driving meaningful HEDIS and 
CAHPS analysis and developing both clinical and service quality 
improvement projects. The incumbent works with medical directors 
and clinical colleagues to identify opportunities for improvement 
serves as project lead in developing and implementing clinical 
quality improvement projects. The position requires excellent 
analytical skills and the ability to analyze and digest complicated 
data for a variety of audiences. Master's in public health or 
administration required, demonstrated ability to manage complex 
projects, strong computer skills including Excel, 5AS or other 
statistical analysis tools. 

To learn more about these ca 


Tt c Outdoor Geer Exchange • 

is looking to fill two positions: 

Nordic Skier 

lo help out on the sales floor, and ai 

Outdoor 

Enthusiast 


Head Chef 

CULINARY OPPORTUNITY 


wing his/her 


with a 




a head chef. 


Shelburne, Vt. It offers an existing loyal customer base with 
potential for attracting a significant new clientele. 

We are looking for an experienced chef to help us achieve tl 
highest standards of food service, with a passion to lead, tr: 

and surpass all others within the industry. You must have 
the ability to work well with others, and have an exception 
knowledge of all aspects related to the kitchen and food 
industry. Exceptional opportunity for those who qualify. 


Send re 


a: barkcaicrsrcsiauranr@yahoo.co 


PRODUCT PLANNING & 
PURCHASING COORDINATOR. 


iduct sales fort 




Bus Drivers 


The Chittenden Central Supervisory Union (serving 
the Essex Junction, Essex Union #46 High School, 
and Westford School Districts) is seeking a part-time 
bus driver to provide transportation at the beginning 
and end of the school day for students with special 
needs. Ideal applicants will have at least one year of 
bus-driving experience, will hold a valid VT Commercial 
Drivers License (CDL) with a bus driver's endorsement, 
and will have an understanding of appropriate 
intervention for students with behavioral challenges 
and with significant disabilities. Individuals must be 
available to work a split shift between the hours of 
6:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. Position will be approximately 1 5 to 20 hours/week. Bus-driving 
position pays a regular rate of $14.31 /hour. For additional information and application 
requirements, please go to www.schoolspring.com and enter Job ID 43345. EOE 
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STRATEGIC SOURCING MANAGER 


Northern Power Systems is looking for a Strategic Sourcing 
Manager to join our Supply Chain team. The Strategic Sourcing 
Manager is responsible for the development and implementation 
of supply chain structure and strategy, and acts as a lead in the 
negotiations for materials and pricing agreements. This role 
will also provide leadership and guidance for the sourcing and 
procurement teams. The right candidate will be a high-energy, 
self-starting individual with the ability to work In a fast-paced 
environment. In addition, qualified candidates can demonstrate 
strong leadership and relationship-building skills, have experience 
in leading and managing multiple projects successfully, and are able 
to provide quantified results in their background. BS in Engineering, 
Business Administration or other technical field, as well as 
experience in handling large and complex 
sourcing/procurement projects for a technical 
company are required. MBA, ISM CPM/CPSM 
and Six Sigma or Lean certification preferred. 

Full details can be found at northernpower. 


Northern 

POWER SYSTEMS 


Staff Accountant 




• Compile and analyze financial information to prepare 
financial statements including monthly and annual accoi 
Peachtree experience would be a big plus!! 

• Ensure financial records are maintained in compliai 
accepted policies and procedures — GAAP and Tax 

• Ability to manage reporting deadlines 

• A knowledge of cost accounting 

• Prepare financial management reports - Graphical analysis 
(Excel Charting a Plus) 

• Prepare accurate and timely monthly, quarterly and year end 
close of books 

• Establish and monitor the implementation and maintenance 
of accounting control procedures — Separation of duties, fixed 
assets — BNA experience a big plus!! 

• Resolve accounting discrepancies and irregularities 


* Excel modeling skills 

* Management and support of budget and forecast ac 

* Support taxation issues 

* Develop and maintain financial data bases 

* Financial audit preparation and coordinate the audit process 

* Ensure accurate and appropriate recording and analysis of 
revenues and expenses 

* Analyze and advise on business operations including revenue 
and expenditure trends, financial commitments and future 


• Accounts receivable/payable experience 


• The candidate must have a minimum of a bachelor’s in 
Accounting. CPA preferred. 

• Proficient in Microsoft office 

• A minimum of 2-3 years of accounting or finance experience 

• Attention to detail and accuracy 

• Planning and organizing 

• Strong communication skills 

• Stress tolerance 

Send resume to Utility Risk Management Corporation, 

2038 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, or email to 
chaaspcr@utilityrisk.com. 


Got an 



SEVEN DAYS 

is looking for a 

substitute 

proofreader 

to cover the following 
shifts on an as-needed 
basis: Mondays, 1-10 p.m; 
Mondays, 5-10 p.m.; 
Tuesdays, 7:45 a. m- 3 p.m.; 
Tuesdays, 10am.-6p.rn. 

Must be scrupulously 
attentive to mistakes 
in spelling, grammar, 
style and layout for both 
print and online copy. 
Publications experience 
strongly preferred; a 
proofreading test will 
be administered during 
interview process. 

Send cover letter, resume 
and references by 
November 15 to kate@ 
sevendaysvt.com 

No phone calls, please. 


Assistant 
City Attorney 

City of Burlington 



The City is looking for an experienced, highly motivated 
Assistant City Attorney. This position is responsible for 
providing assistance to the City Attorney representing the 
City in civil and criminal litigation cases and providing 
general legal counsel. This position is also responsible for 
enforcing City ordinances and bylaws. Law degree and 
license to practice law in the State of Vermont required. 

For a complete description visit our website: 
www.hrjobs.ci.burlmgton.vtus. 

Interested applicants please send a resume, cover letter and 
City of Burlington application to: 

Human Resources, 131 Church St. 

FI 2, Burlington, Vermont 05401 

by December 3, 2010. 

APPLICATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER THE DEADLINE 
Women, minorities and persons with disabilities are 
highly encouraged to apply. E O E 


|jj| of Addison County, Inc. 

Become a Part of Our Exceptional Team! 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
Adult Outpatient Clinical Coodinator 

Support, supervise and manage dedicated clinicians on our Adult Outpatient Team Work 
m conjunction with the Operations Director to provide the team with clinical oversight, 
quality assurance and management of caseload The Clinical Coordinator will supervise 
and support the Substance Abuse and Emergency Team Coordinators m their needs aid 
associated functions. Master's Degree in psychology or other appropnate field, plus 5-10 
years of relevant expenence required This is a 37 5 hour/wk benefit eligible position. 
School Interventionist 


Work in year-round program for middle and high school- aged, emotionally and behavior- 
ally disabled students. Provide direct intervention and training to foster development of so- 
cial skills, effective behavior, daily living and academic or pre-academic skills to children 
Bachelors degree requierd, preferably m education or human services field. Relevant work 
experience and demonstrated skills in core job competencies a plus. This is a 37.5 hour/wk 
benefit eligible position. 

For a complete list of Job Opportunities 
visit www .csac-vt.org. 

To apply you may choose to contact us by: 

• Email: aoDlv@csac-vt.org 
•Phone: (803) 388-6751 Ext. 425 
•Mail: CSAC Human Resources 
89 Mam Street 
Middlehuiy.VT 05753 
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ATTCMTIDM DCPDI IIXCDC- POSTYOURJOBSATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBSFORFASTRESULTS. 
Ml I C.l\l I IUIN r\tl_r\UI I tlAO. OR. CONTACT MICHELLE BROWN: michelle@sevendaysvt.com 


Travel Consultants/ 
Brokers 

Bonuses/commission, 
part-time, no quotas. 



Competitive rate. 
Call 802-238-5960 
to apply. 


Community CVCACHead 
Action Start Associate 
b Council Director 



hange lives every day. Si 

Central Vermont Community Action Council, Inc. 
Human Resources 
195 US Route 302-Berlin 
Barre, VT 05641 
or email to cvcac hr d)cvcac.org. 


For n 




Vriver/ 
Assistant 
ne-e-de-d iQ 

Perfect opportunity for retired 
individuals: Driver/assistant 
needed to woik with a 
visually impaired employee 
in the Burlington area. 20-30 
hours per week. Must have 
reliable vehicle and clean 
driving record. Hourly rate plus 


Please call Laurie VasQuenza 
at 802-863-1358 ext. 211 for 
application or email resume tc 

lvasquenza@vabvi.org. 


®@® 


P/T Bus Monitors 

Part-time bus monitors 
needed to ride the CCTA 
busses each morning and 
afternoon when students 
are in school. Approx 4 
hrs /day, 7-9 a m. and 2:30 - 
4:30 p.m. 

Apply online through our 
website at www.bsdvt.org 
or apply in person: 

Burlington School District 
Human Resources 
150 Colchester Ave. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
EOE 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

YOU ARE: Highly intelligent and efficient, confident with a positive presence, trustworthy, and 
hardworking. You have extraordinary writing and organizational skills; careful note-taking and 
instruction-following skills; and ability to adapt to a highly organized office using the latest technology. 
Only candidates with a four-year college degree and an established record of performing very 
careful work, through graduate education or proven experience, will be considered. 

THE JOB: Providing direct support to one professional in Vergennes and working with numerous 
other professionals in several offices. You will support a specialized law firm and realty development 
firm, from answering phones, to scheduling appointments and travel, to reading and writing precise 
and literate communications. The utmost in precision and work quality are required. You will be 
busy and challenged at all times with interesting tasks. Pay is $52,000 a year plus discretionary 
bonus and benefits. 


Qualified candidates should submit cover letter, resume; and references to: 

Attn: Recruiting Coordinator, Shlansky & Co., LLP, 360 Main St., Vergennes, VT 05491; 
email to StaffingVT@shlanskylaw.com; or fax (802) 877-6841. No phone calls, please 


Dental 
Hygienist 

Fridays 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Salary based on experience 

Dr. Brad Kline, DMD 
31 No. Prospect St. 
Burlington, VT 
802-598-9532 


In 


Spirit Delivery is looking for 

Drivers rth.a™ 



A 


JOHNSON 

State College 


v e r m 0 n 


DATA AND COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

VSCSF Bargaining Unit,VSC Salary Grade 10 

Associate's degree in an appropriate discipline (bachelor's 
degree preferred) plus three years of relevant data 
management and administrative support, or a combination 
of education and experience from which comparable 
knowledge and skills have been acquired. Excellent 
time-management, administrative, organization and 
communication skills. Ability to deal effectively with a wide 
variety of individuals inside and outside of the College and 
to maintain confidential information. Excellent computer 
skills, including demonstrated experience using Microsoft 
Office (Word, Excel and PowerPoint); experience with 
Biackbaud Raiser's Edge or other fundraising database 
programs extremely helpful. Strong data-management 
skills demonstrated through frequent work with relational 
database systems and the creation of complex queries. 
Strong writing and proofreading skills and exceptional 
attention to detail. Ability to anticipate needs, take initiative 
and work with limited supervision. 

Send a completed job application 

(www.jsc.edu/employment), resume and cover letter to 

Susan.Rothschild@jsc.edu OR mail to 

Human Resources Office 

Johnson State College 

337 College Hill 

Johnson, VT 05656-9898. 

Final offer of employment is subject to a fingerprint 
supported criminal background check. 

JSC strongly encourages applications from members of ethnic 
minority groups and other under-represented backgrounds. 
JSC is an Equal Opportunity Employer and a member of the 
Vermont State Colleges system. In compliance with ADA 
requirements, we will make reasonable accommodations for the 
known disability of an otherwise qualified applicant. 







“I was listening to Paula Routly and Pamela Polston, Seuen Days 
co-editors, talk on the radio about how Seuen Days works better than 
Craigslist for employment ads. Gosh darnit, I thought they might be 
right! I had been running an employment ad on Craigslist for a few 
days without much response, so I decided to go back to the trusty, 
old-fashioned way. As soon as I placed my ad in Seuen Days, 

I received a number of very good applicants." 

RANDY GEORGE 

Owner, Red Hen Baking Company, Middlesex 
(also pictured: Eliza Cain) 


connecting companies 
+ candidates — 24/7. 


sevendaysvt.com 


* To advertise, contact Michelle: 865-1020 x21, michelle@sevendaysvt.com 
or post the position at sevendaysvt.com/postmyjob 




Steven Page 

Saturday, November 13 
Barre Opera House 

Join us and that guy from 
The Barenaked Ladies 
with his new band for a night 
of fun and music to benefit 

Vermont Campaign to 
End Childhood Hunger 

Tickets start at just $18 and are available 
by phone at 802-476-8188, online at 
www.barreoperahouse.org, and through 
our website at www.pointfm.com. 

VERMONT 
PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 

0 em 

tune in wherever you are... 

104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 and 107.7 in The Upper Valley 

and online at pointfm.com 


food 


recalls. He gave some to his teacher and 
poured the rest down the drain. 

"I was 15,” he says. “I wanted to drink 
something fruit}'.” 

But the experiment uncorked a 
passion, and the Vermont native was 
hooked on home brewing. 

At Haverford College, Hill started a 
home-brewing club with money from 
the student council and permission to 
brew using campus stovetops. He used 
“clone” recipes to imitate his favorite 
beers but improvised liberally. 

“I never brewed a recipe exactly as it 
said in the book,” Hill says. 

After graduation, Hill moved back to 
Vermont and taught psychology and an- 
thropology at North American Hockey 
Academy, an all-girls school in Stowe. 
He stopped in at The Shed Restaurant 
and Brewery for an after-work beer one 
day and noticed a job opening for a keg 
washer. It was his first paying gig at a 
brewery. Years later, he would be hired 
as the main brewer at Shed, where he 
earned a reputation for Iris talent. 

Three years ago, Hill incorporated 
the business name Grassroots Brewing 
with plans to open a craft-beer brewery 
in or around Hardwick. But he couldn’t 
find the funds. After a stint at Trout 
River Brewing Company in Lyndonville, 
where he gained some “production ex- 
perience,” Hill landed the guest brewer 
gig at Norrebro Bryghus. 

There he started the brewery's oak- 
barrel-aging program and brewed the 
three beers — an imperial stout, a barley 
wine and a sour ale — that his Danish 
boss entered in the 2010 World Beer 
Cup after Hill moved back to Vermont. 

Winning medals for them “was a nice 
validation," Hill says. “It’s nice to know 
I actually know what I’m talking about 
and what I’m doing.” 

The money came through, too. 
During his time in Denmark, Hill says, 
he connected with “brewers and beer 
geeks” who helped provide the $100,000 



I HAVE NEVER SEEN 
SUCH DEMAND FOR BEER 


JED DAVIS. CO-OWNER, 
FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 


investment he needed to launch what 
became Hill Farmstead. Trout River 
loaned him a kettle, and The Alchemist 
Pub & Brewery in Waterbury loaned him 
a mash tun. Hill bought the rest of his 
gear secondhand. 

Hill says his goal is to rebuild the 
farmstead in “all its glory,” making 
artisanal beer the way some Vermont 
dairy farmers make artisanal cheese. 
He originally planned to grow his own 
ingredients but says he quickly realized, 
“I’m not a farmer. I’m farming beer.” 

Local sourcing isn't always an option, 
either. Hill has had to rebufflocal would- 
be hops growers who wanted to partner 
with him because, he says, they couldn’t 
supply the quantity or variety he needs. 
A sign just inside the brewery’s door 
warns, “No, we are not interested in your 
hop-growing project” 

M ost of Hill Farmstead’s beers 
are named for Hill's ances- 
tors. Edward, an American pale ale 
named for his grandfather, is his best 
seller. Abner is a double IPA honor- 
ing Hill’s great-grandfather, and 


Ephraim is a triple IPA named for his 
great-great-grandfather. 

“It’s a good way to reclaim my an- 
cestry and heritage in Greensboro," Hill 
says. “All these people are ghosts and 
wouldn’t be remembered without tell- 
ing their stories. Someday I'll be a ghost, 
and me doing this will be my own ghost 

Hill sometimes talks like the philoso- 
phy major he was, and he’s also named 
beers for his favorite thinkers. Fear and 
Trembling, a Baltic porter, honors the 
Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard. 
It’s made with maple-wood-smoked 
malts and aged in French oak cabernet 
and bourbon barrels. Twilight of the 
Idols, a winter porter brewed with 
coffee, vanilla beans and cinnamon, 
is also the title of a book by Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 

Hill uses words to describe beer that 
some would reserve for wine, such as 
“elegance,” “roundness” and “softness.” 
He sniffs his beer before he drinks it, 
cocking the glass to the side to get a 
whiff, and says he likes flavors that are 
“very bright.” He has a limited number 
of oak barrels — bourbon barrels from 
Sam Adams Brewer}' in Boston and 
wine barrels from California winer- 
ies — that he uses to age special brews 
made with raw honey, microflora or an 
especially high alcohol content. Hill 
Farmstead has also produced a series of 
single-hop IPAs to showcase individual 
hop flavors lost in typical blended-hop 
India pale ales. 

“He’s definitely an artist and a phi- 
losopher,” says Scott Kemer, co-owner 
of Three Penny Taproom in Montpelier, 
where Hill’s Edward pale ale is the best 
selling of 24 beers on tap. “He puts all 
that into his beer. He is so anal about 
how clean he keeps his equipment and 
how precise his measurements are. It’s 
like a guy who spends his entire life 
editing and reediting a book so that 
it’s perfect.” 


Hill Farmstead is attracting other 
brewers from far and wide who are 
eager to observe and talk shop with Hill. 
On the day we visit, Hill is assisted by 
Brian Strumke, a self-described “gypsy 
brewer” from Stillwater Artisanal Ales 
in Baltimore, who travels from brewery 
to brewery “spreading the craft-beer 
gospel,” as a recent National Public 
Radio profile put it. 

Earlier in the day, Mike Lackey of 
Great Lakes Brewery in Toronto swung 
by Hill's remote outpost as part of a four- 
day New England brewery tour. The visit 
ended with a beer exchange: Lackey left 
bottles of Orange Peel Ale and Sweet 
Pete’s Peach Wheat from Great Lakes, 
and took home bottles of Hill’s Fear and 
Trembling. 

Chefs and restaurant owners are 
raving about Hill Farmstead, too. The 
Farmhouse purchases more beer from 
Hill than from any other brewery, ac- 
cording to Davis. Earlier this fall, the 
Burlington restaurant hosted a special 
beer-and-cheese pairing event with 
eight of Hill’s beers and cheese from 
Jasper Hill Farm. 

Both Hill Farmstead and Lawson’s 
are planning expansions, so Davis sees 
“good things coming down the pipeline 
for beer lovers in this state.” 

Hill’s expansion wouldn’t take him 
away from Hill Road — there’s still room 
to grow where his forebears farmed. 
He’d like to rebuild a barn beside the 
brewery that burned down years ago in 

“If we can rebuild that barn, we could 
grow to four to six times what we are 
now,” Hill says. Because, in brewing as 
in life, what doesn't kill you makes you 
stronger. © 
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MEXICAN RESTAURANT & CANTINA 


.ajfcc Authentic Thai Food 

Thai House Restaurant 

Great Taste, Service & Value 

Dili Si 

TAKE OUST 


NEW LOCATION! 

333 Swanton Road, St. Albans 
802-524-0999 • 524-0998 fax 

Dinner Mon-Sat 4pm-9pm / Sun 4pm-8pm 

■:i!iMi.iiij.ii.«ii,NLmnuiaiim 





An Awfully Big 
Adventure 


Third time's the charm — which suggests good 
things as Lyric Theatre Company's tertiary 
production of Peter Pan approaches. 
More than 10 years after the last 
revival, the community theater’s 
48-member cast revisits author J.M. 
Barrie’s world of “faith, and trust and 
pixie dust." Impressive sets transport audience 
members from a lavish Victorian nursery to the 
forests of Neverland to the decks and sails of a 
pirate ship. But this isn’t a Disney-style fairy 
:ale, says Lyric’s promotions coordinator, Erin 
Evarts. Instead, the production digs into 
Barrie’s contrast of childhood innocence 
with the darkness of Captain Hook and 
the struggles of growing up. “It's 
magical and inviting,” Evarts 
says, “but it’s not just a kids’ 

'PETER PAN’ 


A Place in the World 

Woodstock’s covered bridges and unspoiled farms are already eye candy, but a brand- 
new village film festival fosters an increased appreciation of nature. Linked with 
the Environmental Film Festival in the Nation’s Capital, this four-day celebration of 
landscapes features 17 films and documentaries from all over the globe, complete with 
a lineup of filmmakers and notable presenters to introduce each. Filmmaker John 
Grabowska, for example, attends a showing of his 30-minute short “Ribbon of Sand," 
which investigates the untouched Outer Banks of North Carolina. Alan Dater and Lisa 
Merton’s "Taking Root: The Vision of Wangari Maathai” profiles the 2004 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner and environmental activist. Other footage, from Frederick Law Olmsted’s 
urban parks to fly fishing in belly boats, adds to this thoughtful examination of "place.” 


There comes a time in every young adult’s life when he 
choose between studying Shakespeare and ... visiting the “Reefer 
Den.” At least, that’s what the 1938 film Reefer Madness would 
have us think. Nowadays, the outdated morality tale — an early 
anti-weed campaign — is far more effective at eliciting laughs 
than spreading the “Just say no" gospel, Waitsfield’s Valley 
Players demonstrate with their take on the 1998 musical 
adaptation. Catchy ditties such as “Listen to Jesus, 

Jimmy” and "The Brownie Song” meet 1940s-style 
dancing and a cast full of overblown characters 
as two clean-cut kids “fall prey” to the herb. 

While the play is “for entertainment’s sake 
only,” says producer Shannon Pitonyak 
(in other words, don’t try this at home), 
there’s never been a better 
“Yes, we cannabis." 


NOV.11-14 1 THEATER 
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calendar 


City Market Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. In 


THE IMAM AND THE PASTOR': This documentary 

Winooski. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-4816. 


BENEFIT DINNER: Folks Fill up on localyore fare 


CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: Budding bookworms 
Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. Free. Inlb. 223-4665. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOOK GROUP: Bookworms crack 

HOMESCHOOL WEDNESDAYS: Out-of-classroom 

Museum. Montpelier. 1-3 p.m. $3-5. info. 828-2180. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL BOOK GROUP: Young people 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Young 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 865-7216. 

PETER THE MUSIC MAN: Educator Peter Alsen lets 

12:30-1 p.m. Free. Info. 878-0313. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME: Tots ages 3 to 5 read 
tivities. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:45 


CHOCOLATE-DIPPING DEMO: Fans of cocoa-covered 


LAMOILLE VALLEY YEAR-ROUND FARMERS 
ARTISAN MARKET: Farmers and food producers fill 

River Arts Center, Morrisville. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
MAKE-AHEAD MEALS: Adele Dienno crafts simple 

use of leftovers. Preregister. The Chubby Muffin. 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 861-9700. 

health & fitness 

MEMORY & AGING: The Vermont Alzheimer's 


music 

496-8994. 

talks 

DR. ROBERT GENTER: In 'Pollution as Measured by 

NANCY E. BOONE: The deputy state historic 

College of Fine Arts. Montpelier, 1p.m. $20-40 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: James A. 

Country Resort, Stowe, 130-3 p.m. Free. Info. 888- 




PHYSICS COLLOQUIUM: Boston University's 


4-H SUPER SCIENCE: Third through fifth graders ex- 

Library, Colchester, 3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info, 656-5429 

Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m.-noort Free. 
BOOK DISCUSSION: Readers chat about 2010-11 



JOHN MCDONALD: Wry stories about the Pine Tree 
Lobster Walk Into a Bar: Tales From Maine. Brownell 
JOHN WALTERS: The former host of NHPR's "The 


Prometheus: The Triumph and Tragedy of J. Rober. 
Oppenhelmer. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863-3403. 

SHAKESPEARE WEDNESDAYS: Scholars of the 


5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 262-2626, ext 304. 


Center. UVM, Burlington, 3:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

POWERPOINT LECTURE: An illustrated talk 

Christianity. 6 Fairfield Hill Road. SL Albans. 7 p.m. 

theater 

7:30 p.m. $10-58. Info. 296-7000. 

THE CRIPPLE OF INISHMAAN': Contemporary 

words 


to consider the complexities of co 
South Hero Community Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 


HOW WRITERS DO IT: A FICTION WORKSHOP': 


THU. 11 


activism 

NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT NIGHT: 

RABBI YOSSI JACOBSON: The orator helps folks 

Info. 372-6442. 


CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Board-game players try 


tured in his new book Road Less Traveled: Visionary 
New England Lives. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

LIBRARY BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Lovers of 


WOODSTOCK VERMONT FILM FESTIVAL: 


CHOCOLATE-DIPPING DEMO: See WED.10. 2 p.m. 
DINNER BENEFIT: Animal lovers take themselves 

THE FOOD LESS TRAVELED': Area chefs pre- 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $10-12; cash bar. info. 


School. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 652-7065. 

MENDING MAMAS: Moms sit and stitch, sharing 

Donations accepted. Info. 862-7417. 

TOOLS FOR FINDING AND WALKING YOUR 
ENERGETIC PATH': Circles for Peace president 

TROPICAL FISH CLUB OF 8URLINGT0N: Nationally 
Amazing Annual Killifish of Africa.' VFW Post. Essex 
VETERANS DAY CEREMONY: Community mem- 
their families. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 11 a.m. Free. 


health & fitness 

INFO SESSION: MANAGING HIRSUTISM: Two 

Winooski. 4-8 p.m. Free. Info. 655-5600. 
STRONG LIVING EXERCISE: Fitness enthusiasts 
Public Library, Barre. 8 a.m. Free. Info. 443-1654. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Picture books and 
Memorial Library. Bristol. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 


music 

Giltz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh. 
N.Y., 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 518-564-2243. 

COSMAS MAGAYA: Traditional Zimbabwean music 


VETERANS DAY PRESENTATION: Professor of hls- 


Recltal Hall. Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
503-730-2028. 

'HOW WILL I DANCE? CUBA AND ITS MUSIC': 


film 

ANIMAL KINGDOM': See WED.10. 7 p.m. 

FILM SCREENING a DISCUSSION: Vermont director 


HEARTBREAKER': See WED.10. 7 p.m. 

UVM FILM SERIES: Akira Kurosawa's 1949 Stray 

lost wallet Loew Auditorium. Hopkins Center. 


JUPITER STRING QUARTET: Beethoven and 

Arts. Middlebury College, noon. Free. Info. 443-3168. 
NOONTIME MUSIC: Mary Frances Stafford works 
12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info. 864-6515. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE RECITAL: Music scholars 
UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 1p.m. Free. Info. 




||g| BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CALENDAR EVENTS. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES. 



LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


21st-century update by UVM Theatre. See review. 

'CONCRETE KINGDOM': Burlington playwright Josh 

$15. Info, 310-3211. 

'OKLAHOMA!': Rodgers & Hammerstein's two-act 

Info. 425-6295, info@lakechamplainwaldorf 
'PETER PAN': Second star to the right and straight 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $21-33. Inro. 863-5956. 

'PLAY ON!’: Rick Abbot's play-within-a-play romp. 

cepted. Info. 626-3663. 

RON WHITE: The Grammy-nominated "Blue Collar 


Town Hall Theater, Middlebury, B p.m. $17. Info. 

'THE 39 STEPS': See WED.10. 2 pjn. & 7:30 p.m. 

‘THE CRIPPLE OF INISHMAAN': See WED.10. 8 p.m. 
'THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE': A country bump- 

School, 7 p.m. SB-10. Info, 877-2938. 

words 

'A STICK SEASON MOTH': Phantom theater orga- 

Big Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. 

$10 suggested donation. Info. 496-8994. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: 'NEW ENGLAND 
UNCOVERED': Bookworms delve into Michael 

Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

GREG DELANTY & JON TURNER: The St. Michael's 

Colchester, noon. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

HELEN LAMBERT: A 7-year-old gid paints a new 

Brandon, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 247-0050. 

LAUGHING COUPLE: A Native American storyteller 


STORY TIME: Lit lovers of all ages take in fanciful 
tales. Bud & Bella's Bookshop. Randolph. 11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 72B-5509. 

VETERANS DAY BOOK READING: Wake Robin com- 


FRI.12 

dance 

ARGENTINEAN TANGO: Shoulders back, chin up! 



environment 

BACKYARD COMPOSTING: Burlington 

e. Info. 999-2768. 


ECOSEW WORKSHOP: 'LETS MAKE CRITTER 


EPILEPSY FOUNDATION OF VERMONT ANNUAL 

S10-18 for dinner: reservations required. Info, 800- 
565-0972, epilepsy@>sover.net. 

LUNCH IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: See WED.10. 

'MAGICK & SPELLWORKING': Local author Kirk 

Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts, Burlington. 6:30-B:30 
p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 660-8060. 

TERTULI A LATINA: Latino Americanos and other 


fairs & festivals 


'FALL INTO WINTER' FAIR: Local artisans display 

Montpelier. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 456-7400. 


its demise. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, Waitsfield. 

TELLURIDE MOUNTAINFILM FESTIVAL: Adventure 

Club. Davis Center. UVM. Burlington. 7 p.m. $8-12. 
Info. 383-0382. ext. 300. 

THE PRESTIGE': Christian Bale and Hugh Jackman 

6:30 p.m. Free. Inro, 878-6955. 

WOODSTOCK VERMONT FILM FESTIVAL: See 


'WINE FOR WATER': Three wine tastings celebrate 


FRI.12 » P.46 



I love this neighborhood. 


Wow... I’d love 
to join you 


fin m 


I November 18. 2010 | 5:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m 
Musical Guest: The Dave Grippo Trio 


Mr 


I Extra seat at our 
I Thanksgiving table. 


Send & receive neighborhood news at: FrontPorchForum.com 


|0"|| Flynn 5rA$0N I 


2010 IBMA Bluegrass Entertainer of the Year sponsor 

Dailey & Vincent 

Tuesday, November 16 at 7:30 pm f™ r ' carRoil!e: 


Pink Martini 

Wednesday, November 17 at 7:30 pm 


Fair Pbint 


Rubberbandance Group ry, 

Friday, November 19 at 8 pm sponsor Cy^ Hy g° (bcc Media 

802.863.5966 v/relay 

www.flynncenter.org 


FLYMNCEMTER 






calendar 


FRI.12 « P.45 


health & fitness 


IR. WILLIAM PENDLEBURY: A UVM professor or 

Burlington, 2 p.m. S5 donation, info, 854-3515. 


AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS: Decoupage. writing, 
the go. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-5 


Tl. Free. Inro. 223-4665. 

CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: 


'CINDERELLA AND THE SUBSTITUTE FAIRY 
GODMOTHER': The classic Fairy tale gets a twist in 


SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

DIANA FANNING: Chopin, Schumann and Dvorak 

College, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

7 DREAMED OF FALL CABARET: The Blue 

JEEWON PARK: Debussy's Estampes. Liszt's 
Music Hall, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $10-25. Info, 

JOHN MURATORE ft ROBERTO CASSAN: Classical 

free with St. Michael's College ID. Info. 654-2536. 
JONATHAN OLDENGARM: Covering four centuries 
and impact SL Paul's Cathedral. Burlington. 7:30 

JULIAN LAGE & TAYLOR EIGSTI: The duo gives a 


Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $20-25. Info. 

RAISE THE ROOF BENEFIT CONCERT: Roots- 
Rachael Rice and the Swingin' Over Sixty Band 

THEY MIGHT BE GYPSIES: This father-son duo 
Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 8 p.m. $5 sug- 
WILSON & MOORE: This acclaimed duo brings 


Info. 458-0464. 

WOODCHUCK'S REVENGE: Special guest Mike 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Babies, toddlers and pre- 

878-6956, brownelUibrary®yahoo.com. 

10-year-olds on the move. Proceeds benefit the 

Colchester. 5:30-9 p.m. $10-15. Info. 654-2500. 
SCIENCE & STORIES: Winter-themed tales and 

Burlington. 11 a.m. Regular admission, $8.50-10.50; 

SUCCESS BY SIX PLAYGROUP & STORYTIME: 

a.m. Free. Info. 827-3945. bentnorthrop® 


Rutland. 8 p.m. $30.50-44.50. Info. 775-0903. 
'BEETHOVEN FRIDAYS': The composer's Piano 


talks 

PLANT & SOIL SCIENCE SEMINAR SERIES: Eulalia 

Hall. UVM. Burlington. 2:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

'SHORT CLIPS OF GREATTRIPS': Outdoor esca- 

. Info, 244-7037, gmcevents® 


VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL FALL 
CONFERENCE: The 'Comedy and Satire: It's No 

Stowe. 4:30-9:30 p.m. $69-99. Info. 262-2626. 

theater 

'A DOLL'S HOUSE': See THU.ll. 7:30 p.m. 
'CONCRETE KINGDOM': See THU.ll. 8 p.m. 

'KISS ME KATE': Shakespeare's The Taming of the 

School. 7:30 p.m. $5-9. Info. 626-3663. 
'OKLAHOMA!': See THU.ll, 7 p.m. 

'PETER PAN': See THU.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

PLAY ON!': See THU.ll. 7 p.m. 

'RANSOM': The Civil War letters of Vermonter 

presented by the White River Valley Players. 
Auditorium, Rochester High School, 7:30 p.m. $10- 
17. Info, 767-3271. jjensen@together.net. 

REEFER MADNESS: THE MUSICAL': Two clean-cut 

Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield. 7 p.m. $18. Info, 

'SAM AND LAURA'. See THU.ll, 8 p.m. 

'THE 39 STEPS': See WED.10, 7:30 p.m. 

'THE CRIPPLE OF INISHMAAN': See WED.10, 8 p.l 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE': The theater depart- 

students. raculty and staff. Info. 287-8926. 

THE SECOND CITY: The Chicago-based comedy 


Center 7:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, 999-6761. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA’: Dartmouth's 

S8-16. Info. 603-646-2422. 

words 

EUSE GUYETTE: The author of Discovering Black 
1790-7890 illuminates the history of the town’s 
7 p.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 


SAT.13 

activism 

'UP TIL DAWN': Pen-and-paper scribblers on a 

Warren Ballrooms, Angell College Center. SUNY 
Plattsburgh, N.Y..10 p.m. Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 

CARD & GIFT-WRAPPING DEMO: Crafty types cast 
1 p.m. Free. Info, 879-1236. 


'A PARTY AT THE BARN': Tim Kavanagh hosts 



dance 

GUEST ARTIST WORKSHOP SERIES: Spoken word. 

10 a.m.-noon. S36; $18 for drop-ins. Info. 229-4676. 

HOMEGROWN IN THE TRADITION': A liveorches- 

7:30-10:30 p.m. $8. Info. 225-8921. 

education 

ACADEMIC PREVIEW DAY: Future students and 

Colchester, noon-3:45 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 
FALL OPEN HOUSE: Prospective students and their 

a.m. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info. 518-564-2040. 

SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: Educators and member 

School. Jericho, 9:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 879- 

environmen t 

ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION CONFERENCE: Hundreds 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

'COACHING YOUR KIDS FROM THE SIDELINES': 

Fair Haven, 1-4:30 p.m. 

CRAFTY SECOND SATURDAYS: History buffs learn 

$3-5; free for children under 5. Info. 828-21B0. 
'FIRST DUCK RACE: The Stern Center for Language 

S50-200; cash bar. Inro. 878-2332. 

FOSTER PARENT ORIENTATION CLASS: Folks think- 

FRENCH ROUNDTABLE: Speakers at various skill 

GENEALOGY WORKSHOP: Heritage sleuths 

son, $10 donation. 


SKI & SKATE SALE: Savvy shoppers sift through 

WILSON GLOBE GEOGRAPHY BEE. Three-member 

accepted. Info. 222-4423. 

fairs & festivals 

CRAFT FAIR: For the third year, crafters reveal 

p.m. Free. Info. 933-6171. info.fotoh@gmail.com. 
ESSEX TOWN CRAFT FAIR: Crafters line aisles 

FALL ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: Upwards ori40 

Field House. Rugar Street. SUNY Plattsburgh, 
Plattsburgh, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. $2; free for children 
under 13. Info, 518-565-0145. 

'FALL INTO WINTER' FAIR: See FRI.12. family shop- 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: World music meets 


2010 QUEER YOUTH AWARDS 
& NOT-SO-SILENT AUCTION: Folks recognize the 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 









calendar 




FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 


CHOCOLATE-DIPPING DEMO: See WED.IO, 2 p.m. 
MENU FOR THE FUTURE': A community discussion 

health & fitness 

ARMCHAIR EXERCISE: Gentle physical activity 

AURA HEALING CLINIC: People receive treat- 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 922-9090. 

DR. DEB RICHTER: This health care reform ad- 
;s "Universal Health Care: Are We 


Burlington. 2 p.m. $5 donation. Info, 864-3516. 

STRONG LIVING EXERCISE: See THU.ll. 8 a.m. 




AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS: See FRI.12. 3:30- 
5 p.m. 

INFANT STORY HOUR: Kiddos up to age 2 absorb 
10:30 ajn. Free. Info, 476-7550. aldrichllbrary® 


MUSIC WITH MIA: Tots form a circle for a special 

10:30 a.m. Free. Into 863-1066. ext. 11. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME: Tots ages 3 to 5 bury 

Colchester. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-0313. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers ages 2 to 

Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216! 
TODDLER STORY HOUR: Words Jump off pages and 

AFRO-BRAZILIAN PERCUSSION CLASS: 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: New 

343-3531.info@vtfiddleorchestra.org. 

ADULT FLOOR HOCKEY: Male and remale players 

4 Gauthier Drive. Essex. 6:45-9:45 p.m. $5: sticks 
provided. Into 399-2985. 

DR. PAUL FARMER: This Partners in Health 


JACOB RACUSIN: In Natural Building In the 

Hills Building. UVM. Burlington. 5:10-8 p.m. Free. 
YEHUDI LINDEMAN: A child survivor of the 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: 'IMMIGRANTS 
COMING TO AMERICA': Avid readers put them- 

6 p.m. Free. Info' 563-2721. 

BOOKED FOR LUNCH: Local bookseller and pub- 

CAPT. RICHARD PHILUPS: The Underhill resident 

Pirate s. Navy SEALS and Dangerous Days at Sea. 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

noon. Free. Info, 388-2926. cpotter935@com 


TUE.16 

activism 

NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT NIGHT: 

Recreation Center, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 


environment 

INTRODUCTION TO PERMACULTURE: Folks gather 
City Market. Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $10 suggested 


BASIC INTRODUCTION TO NONLINEAR EDITING': 

Winooski Ave.. Burlington, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
862-3966. ext. 16. morourke@cctv.org. 

HEKATE CELEBRATION: Folks honor the Greco- 

893-9966. 

LUNCH IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: See WED.IO. 


PARENT & PROVIDER WORKSHOP: Folks working 


TUE.16 » P.50 



Saturday, November 20, 201 0, 7:30 p.m. 
College Street Congregational Church 
Burlington, Vermont 

Tickets: $20 gen admission, $ 1 7 students & seniors. 

Advance tickets: (802 J 86-FLYNN or Borders Books 

Additional info: (802) 878-59 1 9 sponsors 

www.bcsvermont.org yPR Vj^i/T 


Our lowest rate- EVER! 

■ NO DOWNPAYMENT required 

■ NO MONTHLY MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

■ SAVE UP TO $625 on the property transfer tax 
For details on how to apply, contact 

Vermont Housing Finance Agency ] — f 

1-800-339-5866 or www.vltfa.org 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT : 


RUG HOOKING & KNITTING CIRCLE: Experienced 

•n. Free. Into. 247-0050. 

film 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: Four days of 

an Old Man and Shirley Adams. Room 102, St. 


HARPOON 100 BARREL & LEVIATHAN SERIES 

Hearth. 6-8 p.m. Cost of drink; must be 21 
fo, 861-2999. 


health & fitness 


SCIENCE & STORIES: See FRI.12. 11 a.m. 

STORY HOUR: Tales and picture books catch the 
Library. Wllliston. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
TEEN VIDEO GAMES: Middle and high schoolers 

Burlington, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
TODDLER STORYTIME: Little ones ages 18 to 

Memorial Library. Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 


music 

DAILEY a VINCENT: The 2010 International 

Info. 863-5966. 

MARIACHI LOS CAMPEROS 
DE NATI CANO: The world's 

'»#’ , Jr $10-37. Info, 603-646-2422. 


Free. Info, 635-1308. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles burst 

Burlington, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 355-5129. 

holidays 

GREEN MOUNTAIN HOLIDAY CHORUS: Male carol- 


AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS: See FRI.12. 3: 


CARDBOARD-TRAIN CONSTRUCTION. 

Essex Junction. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 
CHILDREN'S STORY HOUR: Two- to 5-year-olds 
Barre. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 476-7550, aldrich 

CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: See WED.10, 10:30 a.m. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 

FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY DOGS: Young read- 

Williston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
KIDS' STORY HOUR: Literature hounds show up 

under 3 meet at 10 a.m.; ages 3 to 5 meet at 10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 476-5118. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Hie host of a weekly folk 

Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. B65-7216. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: Kids ages 

229-6206. 




Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free; cash bar. Info. 382-9222. 
KRISTIN KIMBALL: The Dirty Lire, the author's 

Free. Info. 229-0774. 


UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. T1 

WATERBURY COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSALS: 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES LUNCH & DISCUSSION: 

Arts. Middlebury College. 12:30 p.m. Free to college 


VEN. AMY MILLER: In "It's a Wonderful Life: Dealing 

tradition. Milarepa Center. Barnet 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 633-4136. 


STAND UP. SIT DOWN AND LAUGH': Local 


'THE 39 STEPS': See WED.10. 7:30 p.m. 

words 

BOOK RELEASE PARTY: A 


WED. 17 

business 

'CAN YOU AFFORD TO START YOUR OWN 

Bank. Barre. 6:45-8:45 p.m. Free. Info, 828-4422. 

'INCREASING YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE': 

Center. Rutland, 7:45 a.m. $15-20 includes breakfast 
buffet Info. 773-2747. rrccvt@aol.com. 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver- 


' FINDING A CAREER THAT'S RIGHT FOR YOU' 

Winooski. 6-7:30 p.m. Free 

BURNHAM KNITTERS: See WED.10. 

LUNCH IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 

PARENT & PROVIDER WORKSHOP: Folks working 

Free. Info. 527-5426. 

SCRABBLE CLUB: Adults spell it out while raking in 

878-4918. 


603-646-2422. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See TUE.16. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERIES: Ricardo Trogo's au- 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING INSTITUTE FILM 


454-4675. 


Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $12. Infe. 999-2768. 

CANDY CANE-MAKING DEMO: Confectioners pull. 

CHOCOLATE-DIPPING DEMO: See WED.10. 2 p.m. 
GLUTEN-FREE SERIES: Who needs wheat barley or 

Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 861-9700. 

LAMOILLE VALLEY YEAR-ROUND FARMERS 
ARTISAN MARKET: See WED.10, 3-6:30 p.m. 
SOURDOUGH BREAD WORKSHOP: Loaf lovers 


kids 

4-H SUPER SCIENCE: See WED.10. 3:30-5 p.m. 
BABYTIME: See WED.10. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: See WED.10. 10:30 a.m. 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOK GROUP: See WED.10. 5 p.m. 
LEGO CLUB: See WED.10. 3-4 p.m. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL BOOK GROUP: See WED.10, 4 p.m. 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 
WED.10. 11-11:30 a.m. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids cuddle up In their 


PETER THE MUSIC MAN: See WED.10. 12:30-1 p.m. 
PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: See TUE.16. 
10-11:30 a.m. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME: Si 


music 

JERRY BERGONZI: The Lyndon Institute Jazz Band 

PINK MARTINI: With a breadth of styles covering 

BROWN BAG SERIES: Are you 'technicool'7 Prevent 

Free. Info. 893-4644. 

DR. PERRY THOMAS: The president of the 


TECHNOLOGY IN WILDLIFE WATCHING: Nature 

Info, 229-6206. 

theater 

TF EMILY MET CHRISTINA': Jeanne-Marie 

Castleton State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 235-1383. 
THE 39 STEPS': See WED.10. 7:30 p.m. 

THE SAVANNAH DISPUTATION': A door-to-door 

Box. Rutland. 7:30 p.m. $10-15. Info. 775-0903. 


DINES. DISCUSS POTLUCK SERIES: Bibliophiles 

HOW WRITERS DO IT: A FICTION WORKSHOP': See 
JERRY MIRSKIN: An Ithaca College poet and pro- 
Champlain Valley Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y., 8 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


buriington city 
arts 

PHOTO: LIGHTING 
TECHNIQUES: Nov. 18-Dec. 
16, 6-9 p.m., Weekly on Thu. 
Cost: $125/nonmembers, 
$112.50/members. Location: 
Firehouse Center Digital 
Media Lab, Burlington. 

Info: 802-865-7166, www. 
burlingtoncityarts.com. 
Prerequisite: Intro Rim/ 
Digital SLR Camera or equiv- 
alent experience. Learn the 
basics of photographic light- 
ing and gain more creative 
control over your images in 
this four-session workshop. 
Portrait lighting fill flash 
and use of studio lights/soft 
boxes will be covered, as well 

other camera techniques. 


BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 



business 

MINDFUL LEADERSHIP W/ 
DANNY MORRIS: Nov. 14, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Cost: $75/class. 
Location: Vermont Center 
for Yoga and Therapy, 364 
Dorset St., Suite 204, S. 
Burlington. Info: 802-658- 
9440, vtcyt.com. Mindful 
Science and Practices for 
professionals. Utilize the 
power of neuroplasticity, 
using your mind to change 
the brain. This class will 
provide a scientific frame- 
work for understanding what 
mindfulness is and how to 
practice it in the workplace. 
Leam practical techniques 
to cultivate active leadership 
skills and sustain lasting 
change. 


clay 

CLAY: Nov. 1-24. Weekly 
on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. Cost: 
$195/3-hour adult class. 
Location: Montpelier Mud, 
961 Rte. 2, Middlesex. Info: 
Montpelier Mud, 802-224- 
7000, infO'Smontpellermud. 
com, www.montpeliermud. 
com. Brace your elbows and 
cup your hands, get ready 
to get dirty with clay at 
Montpelier Mud. New class 


for adults, teens and kids. 

dance 

BALLET. BODY. MIND 

Burlington Dances, 1 Mill 
St.. 372 (Top Poor, Chace 
Mill, at Winooski River 
Falls), Burlington. Info: 
Burlington Dances, Lucille 
Dyer, 802-863-3369, Info® 
BurlingtonDances.com, 
BurlingtonDances.com. 
There is something remark- 
able that happens for some 
dancers: moments of con- 
nection with a deeper, more 
real self. Ballet technique 
gives you the strength, 
coordination, rhythmic 
sensibility and flexibility to 
say what needs to be said 
from deep within through 
body, mind, spirit. Take your 
dancing further. Thursdays, 

BALLROOM DANCE 
CLASSES: Location: The 
Champlain Club, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 
802-598-6757, kevin® 
Prststepdance.com, www. 
FirstStepDance.com. 
Beginning classes repeat 
each month, and intermedi- 
ate classes vary from month 
to month. As with all of our 
programs, everyone is en- 
couraged to attend, and no 
partner is necessary. Come 
alone, or come with friends, 
but come out and dance! 
BELLYDANCE WORKSHOPS 
W/ ALIA: Nov. 13. 10:30 

$30/workshop ($50 for 

End Studio, 696 Pine St, 
Burlington. Info: Kaytee 
Manchester, 802-343-3041, 


naimabellydance@gmail. 
com, www.earth-goddess. 
com/specialevents.html. 
Come explore the world of 
bellydance in two belly- 
dance workshops with the 
amazing Alia Thabit! Become 
enchanted with the art of 
bellydance in Workshop I, 
where all levels are welcome. 
Move your dance to the next 

advanced level of Workshop 

BURLINGTON’S BEST 
SALSA: DAVID LARSON 
& SOUTH ENO STUDIO: 

Burlington's newest (& nic- 
est) place to dance. Next 
class series begins Dec. 2. 
Thu. nights, 7-8 p.m: Basic 
Salsa, a great way to meet 
new people & get started. 
8-9 p.m.: Intermediate 
Level 1, Incredible ladies 
styling & some cool turning 
combinations w/ Shannon. 
All classes run on a 4-week 
series. Location: South End 
Studio. 696 Pine St, near 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, 
just behind New World 
Tortilla, Buriington. Info: 
Sabrina, 802-540-0044, 
www.southendstudiovt. 
com. Shout out to DJ Raul 
and Nelson, happy birthday, 
guys! Thursday, November 
18 South End Studio Salsa 
Party is postponed to help 
sponsor birthday bash. 

Check out birthday info on 
Raul's website or catch us at 

call David, 802-355-8955. 
Why take lessons with us? 

It's fun! "David's the best 
salsa teacher in VT. I always 
have have him teach for 
my corporate events. He’s 
a lot of fun and makes it 
easy for everyone." -Hector 


Cobeo, owner/director, 
Hermanosproductions.com. 
DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 
Cost: $13/class. Location: 
266 Pine St.. Burlington. 

Info: Victoria, 802-598-1077, 
info@salsalina.com. Salsa 
classes, nightclub-style. 
One-on-one, group and 
private, four levels. Beginner 
walk-in classes. Wednesdays, 
6 p.m. Argentinean Tango 
class and social. Fridays, 7:30 

dance experience, partner or 
preregistration required, just 
the desire to have fun! Drop 
in any time and prepare for 
an enjoyable workout! 

LEARN TO SWING DANCE: 
Cost: $60/6-week series 
($50 for students/seniors). 
Location: Champlain Club, 
20 Crowley St., Burlington. 
Info: www.llndyvermont. 
com, 802-860-7501. Great 
fun, exercise and social- 
izing, with fabulous music. 
Learn in a welcoming and 
lighthearted environment 
Classes start every six 
weeks: Tuesdays for begin- 
ners; Wednesdays for upper 
levels. Instructors: Shirley 
McAdam and Chris Nickl. 
MODERN DANCE CLASS: 
Take class w/ El len 
Smith Ahern. Tue., 7-8:30 
p.m. Cost: $16/dass. or 
$60/4-class session. 
Location: Burlington 
Dances, 1 Mill St. #372 
(top floor, Chace Mill), 
Burlington. Info: Burlington 
Dances, Lucille Dyer, 
802-863-3369, info® 
BurlingtonDances.com, 
BurlingtonDances.com. 
Blend contemporary dance 
techniques that strengthen, 
center and challenge 


RED MEAT 


rosy-hued retrograde rehash 


Max' cannon 


Listen up, Milkman Dan. As this dairy's 
new supervisor, I won’t be as lenient with 
your shenanigans as your previous boss. 


As you can see from my personnel records, 
I’ve been a huge liability for years now. It’s 
high time someone put my feet to the fire. 


So let's just., what in the hell?! Good Christ! 
Someone has defecated in my lunchbox!! 



dancers to move with clarity 
and intention. The class 
will build with exercises 
and phrase material that 
support a healthy range of 
movement that is imagina- 
tive, rigorous and play- 
ful. Be ready for dynamic 
weight shifting, handstands, 
floor work! Intermediate- 


family 

PASSIONATE PARENTING 
W/ NICOLE WILLIAMS & 

TISH LINSTROM: Nov. 12, 6-8 
p.m. Cost: $40/parent, $75/ 

Center for Yoga and Therapy, 
364 Dorset St., Suite 204, 

S. Burlington. Info: 802- 
658-9440, www.vtcyt.com. 
Celebrate the gift of parent- 
ing while considering how to 
reconnect and use one of our 
greatest resources: passion. 
Explore ways we can Infuse 
passion into parenting to 
stay connected in the dif- 
ficult and simple moments 
and create both a sustain- 
able family vision as well 
as mindful, vibrant family 
relationships. 


flynnarts 

HIP-HOP/CONTEMPORARY 
FUSION W/ 

RUBBERBANDANCE GROUP: 

Adults & older teens: 


p.m. Cost: $20/person. 
Location: Flynn Center, 
Burlington. Info: FlynnArts, 
802-652-4548, flynnarts® 
flynncenter.org. Artistic 
director and choreographer 
Victor Quijada has broken 
down barriers of style by 
combining the explosive 
physicality of hip-hop and 
the freedom of breakdance 
with the abstraction, nuance 
and technique of contem- 
porary dance. Join him in 
this physically demanding 
master class that explores 
his unique fusion of dance 
forms. Recommended for 


professional dancers. 


FLYMMARTS 





classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE VOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE], SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


gifts 

CREATING SIMPLE 
TABLESCAPES: Nov. 18. 

Gardener's Supply. All work- 
shops will be held simul- 
taneously at both Garden 

tlon most convenient for 
you, Burllngton/Willlston. 
Info: 802-660-3505 x4. 
www.gardenerssupplystore. 
com. Presenters: Lisa B 
(Intervale) and Denyse A 
(Williston). Registration Is 
free. Additional costs apply 
for supplies based on the 
project. Seating is limited. 
TERRARIUMS MADE EASY: 
THE PERFECT LIVING 
GIFT: Nov. 11, 6-7:30 p.m.. 
Location: Gardener's 
Supply, All workshops will 
be held simultaneously 
at both Garden Centers, 
so choose the location 
most convenient for you, 
Burlington/Williston. Info: 
802-660-3505 x4, WWW. 
gardenerssupplystore. 
com. Presenters: Ann W. 
(Intervale) and Karen W. 
(Williston). Registration is 
free. Additional costs apply 
for supplies based on the 
project. Seating is limited. 

herbs 

HERBS FOR WINTER 

hour hands-on workshop. 
Location: Purple Shutter 
Herbs. 7 W. Canal St., 
Winooski. Info: Purple 
Shutter Herbs. Purple 
Shutter Herbs. 802-865- 
4372. info@purpleshutter. 
com. www.purpleshutter. 
com. Learn how to prevent 
and treat common winter 
ailments, from the common 
cold to the flu. with herbs, 
supplements and foods. 
Well be making an herbal 
hand sanitizer to protect 
your hands, a sinus oil blend 
to open up the nasal pas- 
sages, a sore throat spray 
and a room disinfectant. 


LIP BALMS: A MINI 
WORKSHOP: Nov. 14. 2-3 
p.m. Cost: $5/l-hour hands- 
on workshop. Location: 
Purple Shutter Herbs, 7 W. 
Canal St.. Winooski. Info: 
Purple Shutter Herbs, 

Purple Shutter Herbs, 802- 
865-4372, info@purpleshut- 
ter.com. www.purpleshutter. 
com. Everybody uses and 
loses them, so learn to make 
your own. Join Laura in a 
one-hour class where to- 
gether well make all-natural 
lip balms. People will take 

This class is open to all ages; 
kids are encouraged to at- 
tend (parents are free, if just 
assisting). 

WISDOM OFTHE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wisdom or the 
Herbs Certification Program 
begins April 23-24, 2011, 

& runs 1 weekend a mo. 
through Nov. We are cur- 
rently interviewing for 
this program. Wild Edibles 
Spring Term will be held 
May 8, Jun.5& Jul.10. 

Plan ahead & apply now for 
VSAC nondegree grant for 
2011 programs while funds 
are plentiful. Location: 
Wisdom of the Herbs School. 
Woodbury. Info: 802-456- 
8122 , annie@wisdomofthe- 
herbsschool.com, www.wis- 
domoftheherbsschool.com. 
Earth skills for changing 
times. Experiential programs 
embracing local, wild, edible 
and medicinal plants, food 
as first medicine, sustain- 
able living skills, and the in- 
ner journey. Annie McCleary 
director, and George Lisi. 


kids 

PARENTS & KIDS, YOGA & 
HOOPS!: Tue.. noon-1 p.m. 
Cost: $13/dass, $1 l/class 
w/ 10-class card. Location: 
Burlington Dances, 1 Mill 
St.. 372 (Winooski River 
Falls, Chace Mill, top floor), 
Burlington. Info: Burlington 
Dances. . 802-863-3369, 
info@BurlingtonDances. 
com, BurlingtonDances. 
com. Join teacher Michelle 
Lefkowltz in story and song 
to discover movement and 


yoga postures along with 
the joys of Hula-hooping. 
Parents and children climb 
in and out of colorful struc- 
tures and learn fun and chal- 
lenging tricks, depending on 
the nature of the group each 
day. Ages 3 and up. 

language 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN 
NEW DOORS: Location: 
Spanish in Waterbury 
Center, Waterbury Center. 
Info: Spanish in Waterbury 
Center, 802-585-1025, 
spanishparavos@gmail.com, 
www.spanishwaterbury 
center.com. Improve your 
opportunities in a changing 
world. We provide high-qual- 
ity, affordable instruction 
in the Spanish language for 
adults, teens and children. 
Learn from a native speaker 
via small classes, individual 

ing. See our website for 
complete information, or 
contact us for details. 


martial arts 

AIKIDO: Adult introduc- 
tory classes meet on Tue. 

6 Thu. at 6:45 p.m. Classes 
for adults, children (ages 
5-12) & teenagers meet 

7 days/week. Location: 
Aikido of Champlain Valley. 
257 Pine St. (across from 
Conant Metal and Light), 
Burlington. Info: 802-951- 
8900, burllngtonaikido. 
org. Aikido is a dynamic 
Japanese martial art that 
promotes physical and men- 
tal harmony through the 
use of breathing exercises, 
aerobic conditioning, circular 
movements, and pinning 
and throwing techniques. 

We also teach sword/staff 
arts and knife defense. The 
Samurai Youth Program 
provides scholarships for 
children and teenagers, ages 


AIKIDO: Tues.-Frl., 6-7:30 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9-10 a.m.; 

& Sundays, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Visitors are always wel- 

Aikido, 274 N. Winooski Ave. 
(2nd floor), Burlington. Info: 
Vermont Aikido, 802-862- 
9785, www.vermontaikido. 
org. Vermont Aikido adult 
introductory classes will be 
offered October 19 through 
November 9, on consecutive 
Tuesday evenings. Class 
time: 6-7:30 p.m. (dojo doors 
open at 5:30 p.m.). Intro 
class fee of $60 includes 
uniform. Please contact the 
dojo with questions about 
the class or to preregister. 
VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu, 55 Leroy 
Rd.. Williston. Info: 802-660- 
4072, Julio@bjjusa.com, 
www.bjjusa.com. Classes for 
men. women and children. 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu enhances 
strength, flexibility, balance, 
coordination and cardio- 
respiratory Fitness. Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu training builds 
and helps to instill courage 
and self-confidence. We 
offer a legitimate Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu martial arts 
program in a friendly, safe 
and positive environment 

from one of the world’s best, 
Julio ’Foca" Fernandez, CBJJ 
and IBJJF certified 6th 
Degree Black Belt, Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu instructor under 
Carlson Grade Sr., teaching 

in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! A 
5-time Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 
National Featherweight 
Champion and 3-time Rio de 
Janeiro State Champion, Rio 
de Janeiro. Brazil 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

Meditation Instruction 
available Sunday mornings, 
9 a.m. *12 p.m., or by appolnt- 


each month for meditation 
and discussions, 9 a.m.-12 
p.m. An Open House occurs 
every third Wednesday 
evening of each month, 

7-9 p.m 


dharma talk and social- 
izing. Location: Burlington 
Shambhala Center, 187 So. 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. 
Info: 802-658-6795, www. 
burlingtonshambhalactr. 
org. Through the practice 
of sitting still and following 
your breath as it goes out 
and dissolves, you are con- 
necting with your heart. By 
simply letting yourself be, as 
you are. you develop genuine 
sympathy toward yourself 
The Burlington Shambhala 


Location: Satori Mind Spa, 

2 Church St.. 2nd floor, suite 
2-1, Burlington. Info: Satori 
Mind Spa, Rahn Bouffard, 
802-498-5555, atman@ 
satorimindspa.com, satori- 
mindspa.com. Jump-start 
your meditation practice or 
deepen your current medita- 
tion experience. State-of- 
the-art brainwave entrain- 
ment music programs will 


take you to the next level of 
understanding. Receive add- 
ed sound healing benefits on 
a VibroSonic massage table. 
Inner space exploration plat- 
form. Also, a free meditation 
CD Is provided for take-home 


pilates 

ALL WELLNESS: Location: 
208 Flynn Ave., Studio 3A 
(across from the antique 
shops, before Oakledge 
Park), Burlington. Info: 
802-863-9900, www.allwell 
nessvt.com. We encourage 
all ages, all bodies and all 
abilities to discover greater 
ease and enjoyment in 
life by integrating Pilates, 
physical therapy, yoga and 
nutrition. Come experience 
our welcoming atmosphere, 
skillful, caring instructors 
and light-filled studio. Join 
us for a free introduction to 
the reformer, every Saturday 
at 10:30 a.m. and the first 
Tuesday of every month at 
7 p.m.: Just call and reserve 
your spot! 

NATURAL BODIES PILATES: 

Location: Natural Bodies 
Pilates at Burlington 
Dances. 1 Mill St., 372 
(Winooski River Falls, Chace 
Mill, top floor), Burlington, 
info: 802-863-3369, lucllle@ 
naturalbodiespilates.com, 
NaturalBodlesPilates. 
com. Get that feeling of 
deep internal strength with 
whole-body workouts that 
leave you feeling surpris- 
ingly relaxed, flexible and 
more expressive of who 
you truly are. Professional 
actors, dancers and Olympic 
athletes benefit from 
Movement Analysis and stay 
fit with Pilates exercise, and 
now you can. too! Set your 
appointment today! 

spirituality 

AWAKENING TO YOUR 

INNER TREASURES: Nov. 

workshop incl. materials. 
Location: Best Western 
Motel, Waterbury. Info: Sue. 
802-244-7909. Work with 
symbols, images and arche- 
types through collage to ex- 
perience and integrate deep 
layers of soul with body to 
reach an Earth-rooted, spirit- 
centered state of being in 
this hands-on workshop led 
by Kathy Warner, teacher 


tai chi 

MOVING MEDITATION & TAI 
CHI: Nov. 13, 1-4 p.m. Cost: 
$35/3-hour class (bring a 
snack). Location: Burlington 
Dances. 1 Mill St., 372 
(Winooski River Falls, Chace 
Mill, top floor), Burlington. 
Info: Burlington Dances. 
Lucille Dyer, 802-863-3369, 
lnfo@BurlingtonDances. 
com. BurlingtonDances. 
com. Experience the 
power and beauty of mov- 
ing meditation through 
the fundamentals and 
principles of tai chi chuan. 
Twenty-sixth-generation 
Wudang Long Men lineage 
holder and certified tai chi 
instructor Rich Marantz will 
lead participants through 
relaxation, groundedness 
and mindfulness exercises 
along with the beginnings of 
a tai chi form. 

SNAKE STYLE TAI CHI 
CHUAN: Beginner classes 
Sat. mornings & Wed. eve- 
nings. Call to view a class. 
Location: BAO TAK FAI TAI 
CHI INSTITUTE, 100 Church 
St., Burlington. Info: 802- 
864-7902, www.iptaichi.org. 
The Yang Snake Style is a 
dynamic tai chf method that 
mobilizes the spine while 
stretching and strengthen- 
ing the core body muscles. 
Practicing this ancient mar- 
tial art increases strength, 
flexibility, vitality, peace of 
mind and martial skill. 
YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: 
Beginning Oct. 6. Beginner's 

p.m. $125 for 8 classes. All 
levels on Sat., 8:15-9:45 
a.m. $16/class. Monthly: 
$ 60/1 class per week. 

$115/2 classes per week. 3 
calendar mos.: $ 160/1 class 
per week, $275/2 classes 
per week. Cost: $16/single 
class, $160/3 calendar 
mos. Location: Touchstone 
Healing Arts, 187 St. Paul 
St. #5. Burlington. Info: 
802-318-6238. Tai Chi is a 
slow-moving martial art that 
combines deep breathing 
and graceful movements to 
produce the valuable effects 
of relaxation, improved 
concentration, improved 
balance, a decrease in blood 
pressure and ease in the 
symptoms of fibromyalgia. 
Brought to you by Vermont 
Tai Chi Academy and Healing 
Center. Janet Makaris, 




be here now. 

Sign up for NOTES ON THE WEEKEND, our email newsletter, 
for an update that directs you to great shows, restaurants, 
staff picks and discounts for the weekend. We’ll also keep you 
posted on SEVEN DAYS events and contests. 

Sign up today at sevendaysvt.com 


Love Suite 

The evolution of Bryan McNamara and Souls' Calling 



B ryan McNamara is perhaps best 
known as the saxophonist and 
bandleader for local hip-pop 
outfit Strength in Numbers. 
While that band has found modest suc- 
cess among the region's funk-obsessed 
masses, McNamara’s true passion is a 
lesser-known improvisational jazz com- 
bo, aptly named Souls’ Calling This Sat- 
urday, that group will unveil a new suite 
of music at the FlynnSpace, a project com- 
missioned by the Flynn Jazz Endowment 
that McNamara has titled “Love Evolve." 

McNamara, 30, was born in New York 
City and spent much of his childhood on 
Long Island before his family settled in 
Essex Junction when he was 12. After 
studying sax under Charlie Dukes at Es- 
sex High School, he began his undergrad 
at UMass Amherst, though he did his 
senior year at CUNY’s Hunter College. 
After graduation, McNamara worked 
a series of menial jobs and taught for a 
couple years before returning to school 
at McGill University in Montreal where 


he completed a two-year master’s pro- 
gram in jazz. Upon returning home, 
McNamara founded Souls’ Calling with 
ftiend and guitarist Nick Cassarino and 
a revolving crew of local players. The 
group's current lineup features bass- 
ist Robinson Morse, keyboardist Parker 
Shper and a rotating cast of drummers. 

McNamara, who started playing sax 
at 10 years old, claims many of the usual 
suspects as influences; jazz giants such 
as John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman, 
Charlie Parker and Thelonious Monk. 
More personal mentors have included 
noted NYC saxophonist Adam Kolker, 
UMass jazz professor Jeff Holmes and 
local sax guru Dave Grippo. 

Grippo first saw McNamara play as 
part of a special ensemble put together 
by local jazz pianist James Harvey. Har- 
vey, then playing regularly with a trio, 
enlisted the help of some local young-gun 
horn players — including ace trombonist 
Andrew Moroz — for another Flynn-com- 
missioned project, “The Monkey Suite.” 


“James Harvey has definitely been a 
hero, a mentor. Even though I never stud- 
ied with him, formally," says McNamara. 

"Harvey brought Bryan along quite 
a bit,” says Grippo, adding that McNa- 
mara's aggressive style of improvisation 
is unique to Burlington. 

“He comes from a different angle 
than I do, that's for sure,” he says. 

Grippo describes McNamara’s early 
efforts as “angular and hard,” but notes 
that in the years since, McNamara has 
evolved into a complete musician. 

“He's filled out When you can play a 
ballad and do everything there is to do 
between the measures — playing verti- 
cally like Coltrane would do — it shows a 
maturity,” he says. 

“He’s a very soulful, direct musician,” 
adds Shper. “Every note he plays is believ- 
able, because he’s such a force of nature.” 

McNamara’s new material comes on 
the heels of the band’s 2007 debut Love 
for All, and last year’s All for Love. The 
commission's pseudo-palindrome title 
continues the love theme, while not- 
so-subdy suggesting the group is in the 
midst of a transformation. 

“I write songs with an album in 
mind,” says McNamara. “I want it to rep- 
resent music that I would want to listen 
to, that I like to play.” McNamara says he 
hopes to be able to release his new mate- 
rial as a live album, ideally recorded at 
the band’s upcoming FlynnSpace gig. 

Balance is a foundation of McNama- 
ra’s compositional ethos, even if there 
are rarely specific thematic strands that 
bind his material together. 

“I want the music to live up to what I 
aspire to when we play music. To make 
people feel, wake people up, connect with 
people, tell a story,” he explains. “I think 
that’s why music exists in the first place. 

“For me as a performer, time is just 
kind of suspended, if we're doing it 
right,” he continues. “And it would be 
great if someone in the audience or lis- 
tening on a recording experiences that.” 

Improvisational jazz is inherently ab- 
stract. Compositional constructs often 
exist more as a malleable foundation for 
free-flowing flights of fancy than as rigid 
guidelines. Jazz improv resonates differ- 
ently for different ears, and often differ- 
ently depending upon each individual 
performance. Still, McNamara does ap- 
proach each piece he writes with a spe- 
cific idea in mind. 

“The common thread between my 


(Z 

music 


songs is that they all have a story, at least 
in my head,” he says. “Oftentimes I won’t 
be able to go forward with a tune unless 
I have come up with a title.” 

But McNamara concedes that his mu- 
sic, despite specific intentions at the out- 
set of writing, typically, well ... evolves. 
And that is precisely the beauty, and 
challenge, of improvisational music. 

“More often than not the tune will 
take on a life of its own," he says. “Before 
we bring life to the music, it's just a static 
piece of hypothetical whatever. But once 
you play it, it becomes an organic, grow- 
ing, changing thing.” 

That idea is at the heart of McNa- 
mara’s latest suite, and perhaps Souls’ 
Calling itself. 

"For me, the idea is, through composi- 
tion, to explore all of the different music I 
enjoy listening to that inspires me,” he ex- 
plains. “It's not just, like, the swing thing, 
which a lot of people think of as ‘jazz.’ 
That’s not what this music is. Though 
there are elements of that that can be used 
as great devices within songs. 

“You use an intro that leads to an 
opening melodic idea and then releases 
into a solo section. But we may never 
go back to that first idea because we’ve 
already moved past that. It would make 
less sense to bring it back than to just 
keep going.” 

"There are certain elements to [Mc- 
Namara’s] writing that are very' identifi- 
able,” says Shper. “But I think we [Souls’ 
Calling] have learned how to execute and 
make his music really pop. And he’s done 
a great job of recognizing what the sound 
of the band is, beyond just compositions.” 

McNamara describes the result of 
that exploratory ethic as a melange of 
rock, hip-hop and, of course, free im- 
provisation, as opposed to a strict ex- 
position of “jazz” — if such a thing even 
exists within the increasingly expanding 
parameters of the genre. Not surpris- 
ingly, McNamara prefers to think of it in 
more open-ended terms. 

“Really, it’s just music, man,” he says. 
“It’s just music.”® 
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Bean Counter 

This past Saturday’s 10th- 
anniversary bash for beloved 
Burlington cafe Radio Bean 
was quite the shindig. Free 
coffee, a packed house from 
the early morning to, well, 
the really early morning and 
100 — count ’em! — bands 
playing throughout the day. 
True to form, Bean owner 
lee anoerson doesn’t half-ass 
anything ... well, except maybe 
this one teensy little thing. 

Though the mood in the 
jam-packed java joint was 
largely celebratory, there was 
a nervous tension in the air, 
stemming from something 
disturbing written in “the” 
Seven Days. And, no, for once 
I didn’t write it. Ahem. 

Anderson placed a 
small ad in last week's issue 
(page 22), essentially asking 
Burlingtonians to dig deep and 
make a financial contribution 
to help keep his business 
afloat. As he puts it in the 
typewritten ad, “The Bean is 
under unprecedented financial 
stress (a.k.a. in deep shit).” 

Sadly, he ain't kidding. 

In addition to the 
financial pressures of 


expanding and opening 
;Duino! (Duende), the now 
legendary' manner in which 
Anderson was forced to 
open the Bean — maxing 
out credit cards to the tune 
of $45K — seems to be 
catching up with the little 
cafe that could. Credit cards, 
of course, are fucking evil, 
and, especially when you're 
young and have no credit 
history — as Anderson did 
not at the time — typically 
carry absurd interest rates. 

In the last decade, the Bean’s 
credit-card debt has nearly 
doubled. While $85K might 
not be a crippling sum to 
certain businesses, it certainly 
is to tiny hipster haunts that 
cater to musicians, writers 
and artists. 

This isn't the first time 
the Bean has felt a fiscal 
pinch, but it could be the 
most dire. Anderson says he’s 
had offers for silent partners 
over the years but has been 
reluctant to agree for fear 
of compromising the Bean’s 
autonomy. So his solution was 
to appeal to the community. 

“I’m fighting to have 
Radio Bean be what it is 
without having to take on a 


partnership with money that, 
the way I see it, could only 
negatively affect us,” he says. 
“There would inevitably 
be stipulations about how 
the place is run. I feel that 
the profit motive would 
eventually trump the people 
motive. 

“We’re not a nonprofit,” 
he continues, “but it’s an 
investment in something 
that I would choose to keep 
doing for years. I just don't 
know how to without the 
benevolence of people I 
know can’t afford it.” 

The kicker is that 


Radio Bean, according to 
Anderson, actually makes 
money and is a successful 
business. But the looming 
weight of those high-interest 
credit cards is potentially 
fatal, leaving the prospect of 
another anniversary bash 10 
years from now — or even a 
year from now — very much 
in question. 

“I feel like Radio Bean 
is a gift that I’ve given 
Burlington, in a lot of ways,” 
he says. “And Burlington has 
given me the gift of itself. It’s 
an exchange that I’m really 
happy to be involved in." 

Judging by the scene at 
the Bean last Saturday, the 
feeling is mutual, Lee. 

BiteTorrent 

Perhaps due to our largely 
rural environs, or maybe our 
often depressing weather, 
Vermont suffers no shortage 
of quality Americana and 
singer-songwriter acts. 
Recently, the state’s rustic 
roots cred has received 
something of a shot in 
the arm thanks to newbie 
promo company Bluebird 
Productions. The Colchester- 
based PR outfit reps, or has 
worked with, a number 
of notable local singer- 
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Dollars and Sense Sometimes, to really 

understand the present, we need to appreciate the past, t 

striking, poignant new album Good Things is a perfect 
example. The MC-turned-R&B-crooner delves deep into the gritty 
urban soul of the 1970s and delivers a politically charged treatise I 
on modern societal ills — particularly on his Bill Withers-esque 
hit “I Need a Dollar.” Wednesday, November 17, the multitalented I 
singer enlightens Club Metronome with his ace backing band the 1 
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www.eatonsjewelry.com 
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Are you a 

smoker? 




You may be able to participate 
in a research program at the 
University of Vermont! 

STUDY #30: For ages 18-45 

•You will learn strategies to decrease 
your anxiety and quit smoking! 

•The study involves a total of 12 visits 
• Free Nicotine Replacement Patches are 
included in the brief 4-session intervention 
•Also earn monetary compensation for 
most visits, totaling up to S142.50 in cash 
For more information or to set up an 
appointment, please call 656-0655 

STUDY #33: Forages 18-65 

This study involves 2 visits, a total of 
approximately 4 hours. If eligible you may 
be asked to quit for 12 hours. Participants 
in the study may be paid $40 in cash 

For more information or to set up 
an appointment, please call 
Teresa at 656-3831 
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I THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
/O BROTHERS TAVERN: 0| 


IE BREWSKI: Comedy Night with Andn 

IE SHED RESTAURANT & BREWERY: A 



THU.11 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Opel 
CLUB METRONOME: W 


NIGHTCRAWLERS: Karaoke with Steve LeCIa 
O'BRIEN'S IRISH PUB: DJ Dominic (hip-hop), 

ONE PEPPER GRILL: Karaoke. 8 p.m.. Free. 
ON TAP BAR & GRILL: The Growlers (blues). £ 

PARIMA ACOUSTIC LOUNGE: Burgundy Thun 

RADIO BEAN: Jazz Sessions (Jazz). 6 p.m.. Fre 

RASPUTIN'S: 101 Thursdays with Pres & DJ D 


champlain valley 


BLUE PADDLE BISTRO: Rlk& Bee (I 
THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Live Ja 
PARKER PIE CO.: Low Water (rock). 
RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: D. 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: G. 
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songwriter types, including 

AARON FUNN, GREGORY DOUGLASS 

and edie carey. Bluebird also 
recently released a nice little 
sampler CD, Vicissitudes, 

Vol. 2: Vermont Americana, 
that was distributed at the 
recent Americana Music 
Association conference in 
Nashville. The disc features 
choice tunes from the likes of 

OIANE ZEIGLER, COLIN MCCAFFREY, 

lowell Thompson and 
Douglass — not sure when 
he became “Americana,” 
but whatever. This Sunday 
at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge, Bluebird 
is spreading its wings a 
bit more with a Vermont 
Americana showcase 
featuring songwriters 

PATRICK FITZSIMMONS, AMBER 
DELAURENTIS, JUSTIN LEVINSON, 

lisa piccirillo and a few as- 
yet-unnamed special guests. 
Yee-haw. 


Speaking of Vermont 
Americana, longtime and 
long underappreciated 
alt-country tunesmith bow 
thayer has seen his star 
ascend of late. Most recently, 
he and his band perfect 
trainwreck were invited to 
appear at "Imagine There’s 
No Hunger," a charity event 
hosted by ringo starr in 
celebration of john lennon's 
music. The show, held on 
Tuesday, November 2, at 
the Hard Rock Cafe in Los 
Angeles, featured a slew 
of living music legends, 
including joe walsh and 
booker t. jones. I’m guessing 
Thayer will have a story or 
two to tell about the evening 
when his outfit drops by 
the Tupelo Music Hall later 
this month — presumably 
without any Beatles in tow. 

Band Name of the Week: pet 
ghost project. This Brooklyn- 
based experimental indie- 
rock outfit has received a 
decent amount of attention 
on the Interwebs for 
its unusual approach to 
composition, anchoring 


unwieldy sonic shenanigans 
to tightly wound pop 
songcraft. They’ve got two 
VT dates this weekend: 
Friday at Radio Bean 
with local indie darlings 
villanelles, and Saturday 
at the Monkey House with 


Speaking of Hello Shark, 
they fucking rock. That is all. 


Welcome back, phil yates. 
The songwriter, who got 
his start playing open mics 
at the Rhombus Gallery in 
Burlington back in 1999, 
recently returned to the 
Queen City after living in 
LA, Chicago and Charleston, 
S.C. He’s got a new band, phil 

YATES & THE AFFILIATES, with THE 
DIRTMINERS' RAPH WORRICK, BAD 

suit’s kevin stevens and fellow 
recent BTV transplant, dev 
jana. Check 'em out along 
with openers Sunshine Slevth, 
this Monday at the Monkey 
House. And, a word to the 
wise should you go: I highly 
recommend you request they 
play “Ninjas vs. Zombies 
(Let’s Keep Our Heads).’’ 
You’ll thank me later. 


While we’re at it, welcome 
back, joshua panda. The 
travelin’ soul man plays his 
first local shows since this 
summer’s Lake Champlain 
Maritime Festival — and 
last until New Year’s Eve — 
this Friday at Two Brothers 
Tavern in Middlebury and 
this Saturday at Parima, with 
ES Guthrie opening. 

Among all the locally 
produced albums I’ve 
listened to in 2010, Get a Life 
by the crack up has earned a 
special place in my heart and 
in my iPod rotation. It’s one 
of those records that reveals 
new layers just when you 
think you’ve got it figured 
out. But I guess that’s what 
happens when you set a 
bunch of improv-jazz players 
loose on some boozy indie 
rock. Live performances 


from these cats are rare, so 
do yourself a solid and catch 
them at the Monkey House 
this Friday with communipaw 


This next show is near and 
dear to my heart for a few 
reasons. One, it features the 
lovely and talented anais 
mitchell, which is always 
a good thing, as far as I’m 
concerned. Two, our very 
own righteous babe will be 
joined by horse feathers, who 
played one of the first shows 
I ever “officially” reviewed 
for 7D — and was also where 
I met the super-cool kids 
from late, great booking 
collective Tick Tick. I really 
miss those guys. Anyway, 

HF have gone on to become 
a personal favorite indie- 
folk outfit, not to mention 
something of a national 
success. Those two things 
are probably not related ... 
Anyway, swing by the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge 
on Wednesday, November 10. 
Locals paper castles open — 
another good thing! 


Last but not least, Nectar’s 
Bluegrass Thursdays series 
has been a smashing success, 
packing the joint on a weekly 


basis with an assortment of 
top local and regional picking 
talent. This week, the House 
That phish Built raises the 
bar even higher with noted 
grass-kicking road warriors 
cornmeal, who, over the last 
decade, have established 
themselves as one of the 
country’s finest progressive- 
grass bands. ® 



Listening In 



Warpaint The Fool P 
Here We Go Magic, Pigeons 
Thelonious Monk, TJie 




Harper’s Restaurant 

1068 Williston Rd, S. Burlington 
(802)419-6200 


SUNDAY-FRIDAY 



NOVEMBER SPECIAL i | 

2 Large 1 -Topping Pizzas | 5 
and a 2 Liter Coke Product 1 * 


$19.99 
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Rough Diamond e ,len 

jewell rose to prominence as a gifted 
Americana songwriter. Her first two 
records showcased the silken-voiced 
singer’s deep appreciation for the likes 
of Woody Guthrie, Bob Dylan and a 
host of other iconic American-roots 
artists. But the Boston-based tunesmith’s 
own formative influences stem more 
from the early rock and roll of Elvis 
Presley, the Animals and the Kinks than 
seminal folk. On her latest record, the 
sparkling, rock-inflected Sea of Tears, 
Jewell wholeheartedly indulges those 
influences, yet retains her endearing, 
twangy charm. Catch her at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge this Thursday. 
Jewell’s own side project, Loretta Lynn 
tribute act butcher holler, opens. 



FRI.12 





PURPLE MOON PUB: Wiley Dobbs (bluegrass). 




SAT.13 



SEVEN DAYS 
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David Kaczynski, 
The Night of Arrows 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

Inspiration is a funny thing. Generally, 
an artist cannot function without it. 

But relying too much on the genius of 
heroes is to risk losing sight of oneself. 

It is a fine line to walk, especially for 
inexperienced artists. On his debut 
album. The Night of Arrows, local 
songwriter David Kaczynski struggles 
to transcend, or even filter, the imprint 
of his influences. The result is a record 
that, while speckled with fleeting 
promise, wilts in the shadow of giants. 

Following an awkward, 30-second 
intro track consisting solely of electric 
slap bass — imagine the soundtrack 
to “Seinfeld” — the album begins in 
earnest with “Static.” Over sparse, 
casually strummed acoustic guitar, 
Kaczynski intones a rounded baritone, 
not unlike Sun Kil Moon’s Mark 
Kozalek. His croon is easy and baleful, 
but he occasionally overestimates his 
ability, souring sweet moments with ill- 
advised ornamental runs that result in 
unfortunate lapses in pitch. Lyrically, he 
is straightforward but not obtuse, which 
fits the song's bleary-eyed vibe. 

“If That's What It Takes" lays bare 
an affinity for Elliott Smith as Kaczynski 
employs the late songwriter’s signature 
double-tracked vocal effect. But given 
his issues with intonation, the studio 
trickery backfires. Instead of one off-key 
vocal line, we get two, in ear-gouging 
competition. However, Kaczynski’s 
angular guitar work saves the day, 
hinting at indie legends Built to Spill. 

“My Beautiful” ratchets up the 
hero worship, this time in deference to 
Pearl Jam — or, less charitably, maybe 
Creed. Kaczynski transforms his low- 


key delivery in an almost cartoonish 
caricature of Eddie Vedder, gusting 
lines with overblown bravado in an 
attempt, presumably, to elicit more 
emotion. The irony is that Kaczynski’s 
sweet prose invites more than enough 
heartsick longing. He would be better 
served trusting his own instincts than 
aping those of his idols. 

The moments that Kaczynski does 
trust himself are album high points. For 
example, the acoustic ballad “Saving 
You,” in which he earnestly describes 
the end of an unhealthy relationship 
before concluding, coldly, “Saving you is 
not saving me.” 

David Kaczynski has talent. But 
he lacks direction and, perhaps, the 
confidence to play to his own strengths 
rather than those of the artists he 
admires. Should he ever overcome this, 
he'll be well on his way to becoming the 
artist he should be. 

Jake Lion’s Band, 
Lion’s Best Vol. 2 

(ALL WRONGS, CD) 

If Captain Beefheart and Dr. Demento 
joined Devo, then retreated to rural 
Vermont and recorded a no-fi greatest- 
hits album — ideally in one of their 
mother’s basements — the result might 
be something akin to the latest release 
from Hyde Park-based savant Jake 
Lion, Lion's Best Vol. 2. Compiling two 
songs each from five records released 
over the last three years, the 10-song 
retrospective is a bizarre collection of 
electro-pop nerdishness unlike virtually 
anything else being made in Vermont 
at the moment. Whether he’ll find an 
audience for his off-kilter musings 
remains to be seen. But one thing is for 
certain: Jake Lion is one of a kind. 

The disc begins with a medley of 
sorts, “Findin’ Mr. Right/Bridge/Peggy’s 
Abortion.” Over minimalist new- 
wave keyboard runs and rudimentary 
programmed drum loops, Lion preaches 
his gospel of geekery. “You can look for 
Mr. Right, try and find him all your life 
/ No chance in hell that he’d find you, 
you'd probably just deny him,” he sings 
with a confrontational sneer. “No, you 
will go for Mr. Wrong, not only for his 
massive schlong / the one you needed 
all along. Oh, God. You’re so pathetic,” 
he concludes, the faintest trace of a 
British accent creeping into his caustic, 
antimelodic ruminations. 

“Sonata of Who Gives a Shit” 
begins with a synth pan-flute melody 
that becomes increasingly frantic 


before running headlong into a wall of 
electro-punk keyboard bombast. The 
song devolves into fractured noise as its 
individual segments shatter like a mirror. 

“Half a Million Nerds" is a cheeky 
geek anthem and an album highlight 
— especially for the clever “Super 
Mario Brothers” breakdown before 
the song’s conclusion. 

“Fred, A Doncha Go” is an oddly 
touching little tune, curiously 
suggesting shades of Rejoicing in the 
Hands-e ra Devendra Banhart, albeit 
with an electro vibe. 



Lion's songwriting adventurousness 
is best evidenced by “Street Justice.” 
The dark, synth-driven piece is an 
exercise in ADD-fueled delirium, 
switching themes and moods 
seemingly at random and with little 
forewarning. Generally, the results are 
not always this satisfying. But here he 
keeps the listener guessing right up to 
the song’s sudden conclusion. 

Nine-and-a-half-minute opus 
“Setting Sun (Growing Younger)’’ is 
next and, once again, showcases Lion’s 
curious compositional outlook. The 
song’s electro-orchestral bent recalls 
the stranger moments of Sufjan Stevens' 
seriously strange Enjoy Your Rabbit, 
though Lion less resembles the hushed- 
voice singer than a younger, more 
imbalanced David Byrne. 

“Don’t Put the Cat in the Meat 
Grinder” is the highlight of the 
disc’s latter half. Lion is at his best 
in irreverent moments, much as 
Demento was at his — take Demento's 
“Fish Heads,” for example. Here, 

Lion combines his genuinely 
oflbeat sensibilities with deliberate 
composition in a way that suggests 
a more calculated kookiness than 
do preceding cuts. It’s a formula 
Jake Lion would be wise to continue 
experimenting with, as it best displays 
his weirdly unique abilities. 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


If you haven't seen 
these artists at 
Tupelo, you really 
haven't seen these 
artists. 


RUSTED ROOT 



Saturday, November 1 3 


AIMEE MANN 


:* 


’Thank you, thank you, thank 
you for bringing Acoustic 
Alchemy to Tupelo. Your sound 
system was fantastic!!! Seeing 
them in an intimate setting like 
your place is SO much better 
than a concert hall. It was a 
5-hour drive from the Catskills 
to see them and well worth it" 
-Stamford, NY 


MARTIN SEXTON 



EDDIE MONEY 



TupeloHall.com 

1 88 South Main Street 

White River Junction, VT 
802-698-8341 


s © 






DOWSERS’ BAZAAR 

The Chittenden County Chapter of die 
American Society of Dowsers will be 
hosting if s annual Holiday Bazaar on 
Saturday, November 13th at 9:30 am. at the 
Shelburne Town Offices on Route 7. 


shear 

ENVY 


: | 865 (ENVY) ■ 


expeweNce the 
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North of Eden Arhetypal Dreamworli 

at All So, iL’ Interfaith Gathering 
Shelburne 

Friday, November- 19, 7-9 pan. 
Saturday, November- 20, 9-5 p.m 


burlingtonvermonfdowsers.org 


CLUB DATES E 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 0. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Waylon Speed (rock). 10 p.m., Free. 
TABU CAFE & NIGHTCLUB: All Night Donee Party 



MON. 15 

Burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Heal-ln Sessions with Reverence 





ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic with Wylie. 7 p.m.. 
RADIO BEAN: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Free. 


RED SQUARE: Industry Night with Robbie J (hip- 

ROZZI'S LAKESHORE TAVERN: Trivia Night 3 p.m. 


central 

LANGDON STREET CAFE: Open Mic, 7 p.m.. Free. 



WED. 17 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Sirenix: Queen City Songwriter Series 



CLUB METRONOME: Aloe Blacc & the Grand 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The Acacia 



MANHATTAN PC 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: AM & MSR Presents: Lauren 




A Farewell to Arms 

Long regarded as one of her generation's 
finest songwriters, aimee mann continues 
to push even her own considerably far- 
reaching boundaries. Her latest endeavor 
is a musical based on her critically 
acclaimed 2005 album The Forgotten 
Arm. This Tuesday, she'll appear at the 
new Tupelo Music Hall in White River 
Junction, playing a selection of songs 
from the new work, as well as classics 
from throughout her remarkable career. 


SHELBURNE STEAKHOUSE & SALOON: C: 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Viva Deconcini (rc 


LANGDON STREET CA 


champlain valley 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN: 0| 




northern 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m„ Free. 








Sierra Nevada Brewery’s 

jotii Anniversary 
Celebration 
Mon. Nov. 13, 3 pm 



Featuring tons of Sierra Nevada 

BREWS ON TAP, INCLUDING: 

Charlie, Fred & Ken's Ale, 
Fritz & Ken's Ale, Jack & Ken’s Ale, 

AND OUR LAST KEG OF KnIGHTRO 1 . 



2 TICKETS TO: 

benkweller 

SSS? 



OjiAit ouA iwtetadift oAie datii/^Aita at: 

iuiuiu.sevendaysvt.cbm 
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Accounting for History 

"Native American Ledger Drawings From the Hood Museum of Art” 



G uns and horses weren’t the 
only “introduced technolo- 
gies" that shaped the lives of 
Native Americans in the 19th 
century. A new way of telling stories 
also evolved. “Native American Ledger 
Drawings From the Hood Museum of 
Art,” now on view at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, decodes a selection of about 60 
so-called ledger drawings. The detailed 
pictographic images are among the few 
surviving Plains Indian chronicles told 
from their own point of view. 

Painting and drawing were already 
part of Native American culture when 
Europeans began to encroach on their 
lands with greater frequency in the mid- 
1800s. Women generally created geo- 
metric designs on tepees, pouches and 
other items. Such designs were imbued 
with specific meanings, many of which 
are now lost. Men recorded events with 
figuration in chronicles such as an an- 
nual winter count, in which one image 
per year indicated momentous events, 
and on buffalo robes and tepee liners. 

Plains Indian art wasn’t “art for art’s 
sake,” but an important means of docu- 
menting the people’s spiritual and ma- 
terial lives. Beginning around 1850, as 
natives saw whites keeping ledgers of 
important facts and accounts in books, 
they too adopted the format for record- 
ing their own important information. 
Drawing on paper with ink, crayons, 
colored pencil and watercolors enabled 
the artists to describe events in greater 
detail and more easily than they could 
with cumbersome traditional media. 

Accounts of hunting, warfare, daily 
life and courtship appear in the led- 
ger books in the Hood’s collection. An 
anonymous Cheyenne artist’s drawing 
of a man and woman sharing a blanket 
is on a page from “The Old White Wom- 
an Ledger” dating from the 1880s. The 
two are seen in profile, subtly smiling as 
they look into each other's eyes. Forms 
are simplified yet expressive in these 
drawings. Directional brushstrokes give 
the lovers mass — washes in horizontal 
strokes describe the blanket, while ver- 
tical lines depict hair. 

Horses are common in the drawings 
of hunting and fighting. The depictions 
of warfare aren’t just about the kill- 
ing; they’re also about counting coup, 


PLAINS INDIAN ARTWASN'T 
"ART FDR ART'S SAKE," BUT 

AN IMPORTANT MEANS OF 
DOCUMENTING THE PEOPLE'S 
SPIRITOAL AND MATERIAL LIVES. 

the nonviolent demonstration of brav- 
ery that consisted of touching the en- 
emy with a hand or a coup stick, then 
retreating unharmed. But the phrase 
“counting coup” can also refer to telling 
stories about such exploits. In “Unti- 
tled, page #21,” Lakota artist Short Bull 
depicts a warrior on horseback bearing 
down on an enemy on foot and touching 
him with a long coup stick. The event 
was important enough to be recorded 
by Short Bull, and it’s likely he was de- 
scribing one of his own exploits. 

A battle between American troops 
and Mexican cavalry is dramatically 
spread over two facing pages that have 
been removed from a ledger book. The 
Americans are clad in blue, while the 
Mexicans wear green uniforms. Arrows 
fly in both directions, and a Kiowa war- 



ans fought on both sides in that conflict, 
though none is pictured here on the 
Mexican page. 

In 1876, White Swan, a Lakota, was 
severely injured at the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn. About 14 years later, 
he recorded his story in a ledger. Gen- 
eral Custer had employed as scouts six 
Crow, a long-standing enemy of the La- 
kota. The scouts advised Custer against 
entering the valley; unfortunately, he 
chose to ignore them and made his fa- 
mous “last stand.” White Swan’s drawn 
scene of a horseman dodging arrows re- 
cords his role in the fight. 

Forced assimilation led to an im- 
portant phase in the development of 


ledger drawings. In the 1870s, defeated 
warriors from Southern Plains tribes 
were imprisoned at Fort Marion in St. 
Augustine, Fla., where they were given 
an abundant supply of sketchbooks and 
drawing materials. The Indians record- 
ed their earlier lives, yet also began to 
describe the regimentation, railroads 
and cities they encountered in their 
new, alien environment. Several pieces 
by Fort Marion inmates appear in the 
exhibition, including a striking railroad 
scene with a steam locomotive. 

While the cultural context that 
spawned ledger drawings has vanished, 
the story of different cultures interact- 
ing with, and borrowing from, each 
other remains relevant. As we learn to 
“read” ledger drawings, the proud and 
turbulent times faced by Plains tribes 
more than a century ago appear with 
greater clarity. 

MARC AWODEY 






: ART SHOWS : 


ONGOING 

burlington area 

2010 ART HOP ORIGINAL JURIED SHOW WINNERS 
EXHIBITION: Works by Ida Ludlow. James Rivlello. 

859-9222. 

AIA 2010 EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE AWARD 

Burlington City Hall. Info, 865-7166. 

ADAM OEVARNEY: Mixed-media collage paintings 




CHEPE CUADRA: 'Portraits.” oil paintings exploring 

December 3 at Living/Leaming Center. UVM, in 
Burlington. Info. 656-7787. 

CHRISTO AND JEANNE-CLAUDE': 'The Tom Golden 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

-THE ARRANGEMENT-: Calling 

still life. Deadline: December 

STUDIO PLACE ARTS: SPA 


One Is Looking.” two shows 
in January 2011, Deadline: 


COME SHOW THE CAPITAL 
CITY WHAT YOU’VE GOT! 




ART HOP GROUP SHOW: SUBARU-HYUNDAI: 

December 30 at Burlington Subaru. Info, 859-9222. 
ART HOP GROUP SHOW: VCAM/RETN: 
artworks. Through November 30 at VCAM Studio in 
ART OF VSA VERMONT: Sculpture and paintings 

Info, 655-7772. 

BETSY MELVIN: 'Poetry of Trees," photographs 

BRIAN WHITNEY: '0! West," photographs 


NEW PUBLIC ART DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN PROJECT IN 
BURLINGTON: The Church 
Street Marketplace. 
Department of Parks & 

City Arts are issuing a Request 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

CHRISTO S LECTURE: Video 

Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 


RECEPTIONS 

SOPHIA A. BERARD: ’Prior to 

NOAH U. BOWMAN: 


VERMONT ARTISTS 

SHOW: Sculpture by Kathy 


SCENE ON THE STREET: This 


B. Dales, Carol MacDonald. 
Vilu Niiler and Judith Reilly. 
Through December 19 at T.W. 

828-8743. 


KAREN DAWSON & JANE 
SANOBERG: Paintings by the 


6:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 872-7111. 


18 at Fleming Museum, UVM, in Burlington, Info, 

DAWN O'CONNELL: Stealing Beauty," photography 

Through November 29 at North End Studio in 
Burlington. Info, 999-4572. 

DIMA GROZA & MIRANDA STEWART: Animal 

DOT ALBELO: 0)1 pastels that capture scenes 

EBEN ERNSTOF: Neo-op drawings, curated by 
SEABA. Through November 30 at Pine Street Deli in 

INTY & YUARI MEUNALA: "Mushuy Pacha | Nuevos 

Burlington. Info. 734-5546. 

JENNA KELLY: Large-scale artworks in a variety 


JULIE GOLDSTONE: "Somewhere Else." photo- 

MAKASI SIRIWAYO: Mixed-media paintings. 


'MAKE ART, REPEAT.': Drawings, prints and mixed- 

at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington, info, 578-2512. 
MARION GUILD: "Dusty Drawings and Doodles,’ 

Students in 




MICHAEL DEMENG: Assemblages about the 


NOVEMBER GROUP SHOW: Prints, paintings, 

at The Men's Room in Burlington. Info, 864-2088. 
ROGER COLEMAN: Mixed-media abstract paintings. 

Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 

SANDRA BERBECO: "Been There.' three series of 

Gallery in Burlington. Info, 863-3662. 

'SHADOWS OF THE SAMURAI': Armor, swords. 

STEPHEN HUNECK: A retrospective of the legend- 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 


WWW.VCICESFORVFRMONT 

CHILDREN, com 


PEACE IN OUR WORLD 
BEGINS IN THE HOME 


CT> 




q\7// 

■wWW.KIMF0RNEy.COM 




Anjou 

&? the Little Pear 


Antique Vintage & Modern Furnishings 

53 Main St. Burlington 
802.540.0008 1 anjouVT.com 



Frog Hollow Honors the Memory of 

Stephen Huneck 




FROG HOLLOW 


85 Church Slreel I Burlington I 802-863-6458 

www.froghollow.org 



DRMm+paneled 


NOVEL GRAPHICS FROM THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES 












HOMUNCULUS 

Steve Budington 

FIREHOUSE GALLERY ON CHURCH STREET 
OCTOBER 29, 2010 - JANUARY 1, 2011 


BCA 





art 




PART OF THE 16TH AN 
ORAS PARADE MARCH 


A TRIP FOR 10 TO: m 


DCflT cm AT Mill I unu 


INCLUDING 2 DAYS OF SKIING AND ONE NIGHT OF SKI IN/OUT LODGING ;!• 

IN^O VISIT: MACICHAT.NET/MARDIGRAS 

Koanair, SEV EN DAY S • aactwurmtir. jetBlue ^SSiuife. 


| 

862-2714 • Williston Road, So. Burlington • alpineshopvt.com skileasing.com 


9 One Aefe 
^Comedies 

Sure Thing Caught in the Act Riverside Drive 

by David Ives by Bruce Kane by Woody Allen 


ID VMY NEW YORK' 

SBottiGBITO ffelOTH ®SQ3ftSD 

5420 Shelburne Road, Shelburne 

November 12, 13, IS, 19, 20 at 7:30pm, 
matinee November t4 at 2pm 

$15 CEW.RU, $10 SENIORS AND STUDENTS, AU SEATS $10 ON THURSDAY, NOV, 18 Tti 
Tickets can be purchased at Shelburne Supermarket or it calling 985-0780 

Reserve tickets at shelburneplayers.com 

Came join us for Bn evening of wit, humor and high comedy! 


47TH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


SELECT 10/11 GEAR from 
Line, K2, Volkl, Salomon, 
Rossignol, Burton, and 
Dalbello on Salel 


GREAT VALUES on 10/1 
outerwear from North Face 
Burton, Marmot, Mommut, 
Mountain Hardware, Roxy, 
Spyder, Isis and Morel 



'THE HAND TO HAND PROJECT’: Cecelia Kane, 



northern 

'CONTINUOUS THREADS: CREATIVE LEGACIES OF 
THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM': As part of the touring 



ELIZABETH ALLEN: 'Color and Light.' oil landscape 
Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. Inro. 899-3211. 
FORREST HOLZAPFEL: 'A Deep Look at a Small 



HANDMADE LIGHTING & FURNITURE SHOW: 




Joan Feierabend The Tunbridge artist proves there’s more than 
one way to skin a — er, to paint a human face. In her new show, “Portraits in Two 
Visual Languages,” she pairs recognizable pastel portraits with abstract oil paintings 
of the same subject. Between her sensuous, romantic pastels and geometric paintings, 
Feierabend creates a rich and colorful study of the human form. The work is on view 
at the Tunbridge Public Library through November 19. Pictured: Joan Feierabend oil 
pastel portrait. 





ART SHOWS 



Steven P. Goodman Anyone who’s gazed out the window of a 
moving car can relate to the fluid landscapes of “Highways and Byways" at Furchgott 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. The South Burlington artist captures the fleeting objects 
by the side of the road — telephone poles, trees and fields, all anchored by that steady 
yellow or white line. Goodman is interested in how the images “function as unfolding 
ribbons that lead your eye forward to the unknown, or perhaps back home." The show 
is on display through November 30. Pictured: “Shelburne Farm Road,” oil on panel. 




JENNIFER (WEISS) CRUM: 'Old Train Car.’ black- 


LOCAL ARTISTS SHOW: Work by photographer 

MICHELLE TURBIDE: Mixed-media monotype 

at Merchants Bank In South Hero. Info. 372-4222. 
NATASHA BOGAR: 'Visions of Spring.' oil paintings 

ROBERT GERHARDT: ’Life on the Border: The Karen 

for the Arts, Johnson State College. Inro. 635-1469. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: 


S4TH NATIONAL FALL OPEN EXHIBITION: The 


Manchester. Info. 362-1405. 


A WILD. UNSETTLED COUNTRY: EARLY 
REFLECTIONS OF THE ADIRONDACKS’: 

November 27 at Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y. 
Info, 51B-523-2512. 

CONTEMPORARY BEAD ART: Beadwork by artists 

the Arts in Plattsburgh. N.Y. Info. 518-563-1604. 

’FRANK STELLA: IRREGULAR POLYGONS': An 


'NATIVE AMERICAN LEDGER DRAWINGS FROM 
THE HOOD MUSEUM OF ART’: The acquisition from 

(1949) is one of the largest of its kind in the 

In Hanover, N.H. Inro. 603-646-2808. 

SOO SUNNY PARK: ’Prisms of Perception.’ 



! Union 


www.myunion.edu 888-828-8575 

Create a degree 

THAT MATTERS TO YOU. 


Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 

One weekend a month in Brattleboro or Montpelier, VT or Completely Online 

Enrolling now for January • Offering new seminars 
Scholarships for new learners available 
Ask about transfer credits for prior college and life/ work experience. 

62 Ridge St., Montpelier, VT 05602 • 3 University Way, Brattleboro. VT 05301 
BA, BS. MA. MEd. EdD, PhD, PsyD 



SfVENDAYS 


SEVENDAYS 


Bryan McNamara, saxophone 
Parker Shper, piano 
Ken Haing, drums 
Robinson Morse, bass 


^Wallagie Roney, trumpet 
AnUlne Roney, tenor & soprano : 
Rpshaan Carter, bass 
yfliuan Ortiz, piano, keyboards 
Kush Abadey, drums 
Arnold Lee, alto & soprano sax 


|0~|| Flynn I rLYWwSpAcr 


Bryan McNamara & Souls’ Calling 

Flynn Center Commission 
I Saturday, November 1 3 at 8 pm 


FlynnSpaGe Comedy Series features 
Josie Leavitt, Autumn Engroff Spencer, 
Nathan Brady Crain, and 
Jason P. Lorber 


“Stand Up, Sit Down & Laugh” 

Tuesday, November 16 at 7:30 pm 


R N Mn 


Wallace Roney Sextet 

Saturday, November 20 at 8 pm 


FLYMNCEMTER 


||| 802.863.5966 v/relay 

[|f www.flynncenter.org 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE OIRL WHO KICKED THE HORNETS NEST: 

(140 min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 


MORNING GLORY (opens Wednesday): A young 

directs. (102 min. PG-13. Capitol. Essex. Majestic. 
Roxy, Palace) 

( Allens vs. Predator: Requiem) direct (100 min. 
UNSTOPPABLE: Whatb unstoppable? An 


NOW PLAYING 

ALPHA AND OMEGA** An omega male wolf rinds 

Ricci and Justin Long. (86 min, PG. Bijou; ends 




Siddig. (89 min. PG. Welden; ends 11/15) 

Palace; ends 11/11) 

CONVICTION*** Hilary Swank plays a woman 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


DUE DATE***l/2 Strange as it may sound. 

Lewis. Todd (THE HANGOVER) Phillips directs. (95 
Palace. Roxy, Stowe. Welden) 

A FILM UNFINISHED****l/2 Yael Hersonski's 

(69 min. NR. Savoy: ends 11/111 

FOR COLORED GIRLS **1/2 Tlnis ensemble piece 

(1974). With Janet Jackson. Loretta Devine, Anlka 

HEARTBREAKER *** This French import sounds 

directs. (105 min, NR. Palace. Savoy) 

HEREAFTER **1/2 Matt Damon plays a guy who 


France and Bryce Dallas Howard. (129 min, PG-13. 
JACKASS 30*** At last the Film digital 3-D 



Thursday - Sunday November IT, 12 , 13 , It 

Handcrafts • Artwork • Photography • T-shirts 
Flash Bags • Vermont Specialty Foods 
Maple Syrup • Giftbaskets • Burlington Souvenirs 


Riiv Vprmnnt 30 Church St., Burlington, 658-6452 

uuyiti ilium. M(jn (hru Sa{ 9am — 9pm, Sun 10am-6pm 

Send Vermont. www.AppleMountain.net 


[3-Dl Essex |3-D|. Majestic |3-D|) 

JACK GOES BOATING*** Actor Philip Seymour 

Savoy; ends 11/11) 

LIFE AS WE KNOW IT** Katherine Heigl and 

Berlanti. With Christina Hendricks. (102 min. PG-13. 
Big Picture. Majestic) 

MEGAMIND*** Despicable Me was a hit. Will 

directs. (96 min. PG. Big Picture. Bijou. Essex |3-D). 
Majestic |3-D), Marquis |3-D). Palace, Paramount 
(3-D), Stowe. Welden) 


dtonewoo d Fam 

Fpvash, LocaL Tupxtseys, fpsoro OfwveLL, VT 
Order by Sunday, November 14 

Mi&ty Knoll. Fame, Fpvesh, LocaL. 

Ff>ee ranee Tupjseys. fram New Haven, VT 

Order by Wednesday, November 17 


this adaptation of British writer J.R. Ackerley's 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


directs. (91 min. R. Bijou. Majestic, Marquis. 


NOW PLAYING » 


Order your turkey at our 
Meat & Seafood Counter 
or call 861-9705 


TurKey F.affLe\U 

6 n/cjsy people will oe+ the tupfey they opdeped fop. FFEE! 
OpJep. youp. tuptfey today to be enteped to win! 


Enjy a fpesb stonewood Fapw oil Misty ftnoLL tuptiey fpovn 
City Maptset and peceive a vouchee. fop. a buy one - oe+ one 
Lift feiset to SuGapbush stsi (Lesop.fs pit Ellen! 

y Your Community-Owned Grocery Store 

City ^ 8^ S. Winooski Avc., Burlington VT 05401 

Open 7 a.m. - 1 1 p.m. every day 802-861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 




movies 








RED*** It's TT teA-Team with thespians! And. lets 

SAW 3D*The seventh annual Saw installment 

Kevin Greutert directs. (91 min, R. Essex, Majestic) 
SECRETARIAT** Diane Lane plays the housewife- 

Wallace directs. (120 min, PG. Bijou, Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic. Palace) 


Garfield and Rashida Jones. (120 min, PG-13. 
STONE ***1/2 Edward Norton plays a convicted 

Painted Veil) Curran directs. (105 min. R. Roxy) 
THE TILLMAN STORY ****1/2 Amir Bar-Lev’s 

11/11) 6 V 1 <V ' 


WAITING FOR SUPERMAN’**** Davis (An 

schools, (102 min, PG. Roxy) 


NEW ON VIDEO 


CHARLIE ST. CLOUD** Zac Efron plays a boy who 

Burr (17 Again) Steers directs. (109 min, PG-13) 
GROWN UPS*l/2 Five old rriends gather over the 

Kevin James. Chris Rock, Rob Schneider. David 
Spade and Adam Sandler. (102 min, PG-13) 
RAMONA AND BEEZUS*** Beverly Cleary’s kids’ 

SCOTT PILGRIM VS. THE WORLD ***1/2 Michael 

(Shaun of the Dead) Wright directed. (113 min. 


THE ROXY CINEMAS . 

MOVIE quiz 


MERRILLTHEATRES.NET 


THE NAMES HAVE BEEN CHANGED 

Welcome once again to the version of our game in which we select 
eight well-known movies and replace their titles with a word or 
phrase that means the same thing. What we'd like you to do, of 
course, is come up with the originals... 


2. RECOGNIZING ZERO REGULATIONS 

3. HUMONGOUS HALIBUT 

4. MALES WHO MAKE A POINT TO AGREE 

5. STRUCTURE OF AIRBORNE CUTLERY 

6. DAMAGED DAISIES 

7. MULTITIERED BAKED GOOD OF EVIL 

8. PR0FIT ENORMOUSLY OR PERISH 


LAST WEEK'S WINNER: 


LAST WEEK'S 
ANSWERS: 



3. THE ROAD 

4. DISTRICT 9 


For more film fun 
watch ' Screen Time 
with Rick Kisonak" on 
Mountain Lake PBS. 






85 SOUTH PARK DRIVE. 


DEADLINE: Noon on Monday. 

PRIZES: $25 gift certificate to the 

by lottery. SEND ENTRIES TO: Movie Duiz, 
PO Box 68. Williston. VT 05495 OR EMAIL 





the Voice of Vermont's 
Classical 'M.usic community 


VPR 


4months i 7month 

FREiFREE 





5 



Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


Swing by Por Our 

Chocolate . 

Celebration 

FREE Tastings & Talk on Vermont Terroir* 

SAVE 20%-50% on select chocolates! 

*Amy Trubek Talk: Nov. 13, 2:00 pm Pine St. 

63 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON * 730 PINE ST. BURLINGTON * ROUTE too WATERBURY CENTER 


= NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


Curses, Foiled Again 

A police sergeant was in the pro- 
cess of arresting Xavier Ross, 19, for 
creating a disturbance by repeatedly 
playing “Chopsticks” on a piano in 
front of police headquarters in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when another officer 
recognized Ross as a suspect wanted 
for felony burglary. (Grand Rapids's 
WZZM-TV) 

FBI investigators charged Ryan Horas- 
ley, 19, with robbing a bank in Tualatin, 
Ore., after he claimed responsibility 
on his Facebook page, “im now a bank 
robber, "(sic) he posted after chang- 
ing his Facebook profile picture to the 
surveillance photo taken of the bandit 
at the bank. (Associated Press) 

Proofreading Follies 

The name of Illinois gubernatorial 
candidate Rich Whitney was mis- 
spelled as “Rich Whitey” on elec- 
tronic-voting machines in nearly two 
dozen Chicago wards, about half of 
them in predominantly black neigh- 
borhoods. "I don’t want to be identi- 
fied as ‘Whitey,’” said Whitney, who 
represents the Green Party. The error 
was discovered just before the Nov. 2 
election, and elections board Chair- 
man Langdon Neal assigned crews to 
work overtime to correct it in time for 
Election day balloting, at a cost he es- 
timated in the “low tens of thousands” 
of dollars. (Associated Press) 

A digital billboard in South Bend, 

Ind., urged people to go to the website 
southbend.com for a look at the “15 
best things about our pubic schools.” 
After a neighbor notified South Bend 
school superintendent Jim Kapsa 
of the missing “L,” the Blue Waters 
Group, which does consulting work 
with South Bend’s redevelopment 
commission to promote the city, took 
responsibility, explaining that “four 
people looked at” it without noticing 
the mistake. ( South Bend Tribune') 

Reasonable Explanation 

Sheriff's deputies who stopped Ray- 
mond Stanley Roberts, 25, for speed- 
ing in Manatee County, Fla., smelled 
marijuana coming from the car and 
searched Roberts. When Deputy Sean 
Cappiello felt a soft object in his but- 
tocks, Roberts said, “Let me get it,” 
and pulled out a clear plastic bag of 
marijuana weighing 4.5 grams. Roberts 
denied possessing any other drugs, 
but Cappiello felt another soft object 
in the same area and pulled out a bag 
with 27 pieces of rock cocaine weigh- 
ing 3.5 grams. When the bag fell to 
the ground, the deputies said Roberts 
declared, “The white stuff is not mine, 
but the weed is.” He explained that a 


friend who borrowed the car earlier 
must have left the cocaine on the pas- 
senger seat, and Roberts hid it when 
he was stopped. ( Bradenton Herald) 

Second- Amendment 
Follies 

The 4-year-old son of Pennsylvania 
State Trooper Nicholas Petrosky 
accidentally shot himself in the leg 
with his father's gun. Donora police 
said Petrosky was drying his son after 
a shower when the boy grabbed the 
gun, which Petrosky had placed on 
the bathroom counter. (Pittsburgh’s 
WPXI-TV) 

Insuring Profit 

The Department of Veterans Affairs 
agreed in 2009 to let Prudential Finan- 
cial withhold lump-sum payments of 
life insurance benefits owed to survi- 
vors of service members. The amended 
contract sanctioned the previously un- 
authorized practice, which Prudential 
had carried out since 1999. Prudential’s 
original contract, covering 6 million 
active service members, requires it to 
send lump-sum payments to survivors 
who request them. Instead, the insurer 
sends survivors checkbooks tied to 
accounts not insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. Meanwhile, 
it invests the money — $662 million as 
of June 30 — in its general corporate 
account, earning 4.2 percent interest 
in 2009 while paying survivors 0.5 
percent. (Bloomberg News) 

Don’t Believe Everything 
You Know 

Police responding to a domestic 
violence call in Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
their Tasers drawn found homeowner 
Brian Mattert, 34, hastily covering 
himself with white latex paint. “You 
see all this water-based paint? You 
shoot me with that and you’ll kill me,” 
Mattert explained. The two officers 
informed him the paint wouldn't af- 
fect the Taser, then, when he became 
defiant, shot him twice with their stun 
guns before leading him off in hand- 
cuffs. ( Wyoming Tribune Eagle) 

Tongue Tied 

A California plastic surgeon has de- 
veloped a weight-reduction procedure 
that involves surgically applying a 
tongue patch cut from surgical mesh 
to reduce food intake. “This patch 
contains no drugs or chemicals,” Dr. 
Nikolas Chugay said. “It simply makes 
chewing solid food very difficult and 
painful, relegating the patient to a phy- 
sician-supervised liquid diet.” Chugay 
said the tongue patch can be applied in 
less than an hour and is easily removed 
once the target weight is reached. ( Los 
Angeles Times) 



Join the Organic hair color movement today! 

All new clients receive 25% off theirfirst visit. 

Always free consultations. 

Visit us at MapleTree Place: 121 ConnorWay, Suite 140, Williston. 

802.872.9192. Learn more at www.LookPure.com. 


Needleman’s 



6th Annual Bridal Show! 


Sunday, November, 14 th i2 noon -3 pm 


Essex Resort & Spa 

VERMONT'S CULINARY RESORT 

GRAND PRIZE! 

Designer Wedding Gown: 


Three-Day Sale 


Hunting for Bargains 

November 12 81 13, 10am to 6 pm 
November 14, 11am to 4pm 

Located next to our Workshop & Store 
52 Seymour Street, Middlebury 


D a n f 0 r t h 


* 


Middlebury Workshop 8 Store 

(80?) 388-0098 

52 Seymour Street. Middlebury 


HUGE DISCOUNTS UP TO 70% OFF!! 
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LULU EIGHTBALL 
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comics +puzzles 

MORE PUZZLES! |||||| MORE COMICS! |||||| MORE FUN! 

CROSSWORD PUZZLE TIM NEWCOMB (P.6) FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.72) 

[P.C-3 IN CLASSIFIEDS) RED MEAT (P.51) & NEWS QUIRKS (P.73) 



(D CALCOKU BV JOSH REYNOLDS 


DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: ★ ★ 
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©SUDOKU.,,,,,,, 

DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: *** 



★ = MODERATE ** = CHALLENGING ***=HQO, BOY! - FIND ANSWERS & CROSSWORD IN THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


OGG'S TO RID Mr Off 

facebook Home Profile Friends | 



Feeling 90 years YOUNG! 
Check oul my new photo 
(Just taken last night!) 


Basil Hallward: Amazing! 
Congratulations to you. 
at 6am October 31st 
• Comment • Like 

Sibyl Vane: You look great! 
You haven't aged a day in like 
65 years!!! Your secret?:) 
at 9:12 am October 30th 


Dorian Grays Facebook page 


i 

j 








SD WORK BOOTS 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT 


■i^Ba UTILITY^ 


YOUR 

VERY OWN BUSINESS 

STIMULUS 

"Hi PLAN. 


Business Credit & Loan Solutions 


With a full range of credit and loan products, local-decision making 
and knowledgeable professionals ready to help, you can't find a more 
qualified and proven partner to help your business succeed. 


rrw Ejna 

1-800-322-5222 www.MBVT.com 


IBM 

One of our 34 convenient 
offices across Vermont 


merchants 

BANK' 




Test drive the new MacBook Air 



fan exhibition of photographs by Kyle Ferdinand 
& fund-raising event for 
the Vermont Medical Response Team] 

Friday, November 19, 2010 
The Burlington Boathouse 
6-9pm 

wvm.kyleferdinand.com 


The groundbreaking new MacBook Air is herd Wondering if it's right for 
you? Visit either our of our retail locotiono-Waitsficld or S. Burlington. VT- 

statf and hundreds of items you won’t find at the big box stores. Every- 
thing Apple, close to home in Vermont! 

Available in 11- and 13-inch models. Starting at just $999.99. 



Small Dog 
Electronics 

A(n«)5 fig Vjo*r 


Waitsfield S. Burlington 

1673 Main Street 100 Dorset Street 
Waitsfield, V7 06673 S. Burlington, VT 05403 

* Now open in the Mntl ot New Hampshire! 


www.smaUdog.com 800-51 1-MACS A Apple Specialist 







pERioNKrS 


MEN W5MLM 

MOVIE-LOVING FOOTBALL FANATIC 
JUGGLER 

I love movies, the NY Giants & 



W5MEN 

HAPPY. HOPEFUL & HEALTHY 

itsabeautifulday. 54. 0119391 


CURIOUS 

new friends? tending. 35. Cl. 0119163 
SUPER DUPER 

date! Mangowalker. 33. Cl. 0114664 
I AM A HAPPY PERSON! 


QUIRKY, REAL. OPEN. HONEST. 
WHATEVS 

game. Abhyanga 25 Cl. 0119415 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


HONESTY. THEN I'M BABE FOR YOU 

kitten. MUST LOVE DOGS (corny, yes, 

policy. Moneypenny. 44. 0119411 
KEEP UP; IF YOU CAN 

as I am crew. 40. Cl. 0119405 


LATE BLOOMER LOOKING FOR 
HONEYBEE 

COMPASSIONATE 

SWEET_SUNSHINE, 36. 0119397 
FIND ME SOMEBODY TO LOVE 

me! kttyk713. 20. Cl. 0119390 
WARM-HEARTED LOVER 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


love with. To live life to the fullest to 


NoT olM IHi 'IMeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the nice folks 
above by calling: 


A TATTOO ABOVE MY... 


BeddyKay 24 Cl. 4112144 
I LIKE THAT ABOUT YOU 


now azubi2life. 29. Cl. 0116460 
THE RELAXED. FUNNY. MOVIE FANATIC 

mynameisK7. 20, Cl. 0118894 
FUN. KIND-HEARTED & REAU 

heart HoneyTipped. 28. Cl. 0118827 


>2, Cl, 4119457 


next Babygirll. 35. Cl. 0119387 

WOMEN WoMEN 

LOOKING FOR THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE 

I LOVE coffee! Sorry, girls w/ cats, but 
I'm allergic! TyaB9, 21. Cl. 4119412 

SIMPLY BEING MYSELF 

YOU ARE WHAT YOU LOVE 

life. Shannon802, 20. Cl. 0119288 


COMPLEX LIL' SIMPLE DEFINITELY FUN 

HONEST. CARING. ROMANTIC 


of the flower. PnT. 85 Cl. 0107025 

WEI\I WEN 

LONELY BOY LOOKING 

host. Lonelyboy 38. 0119264 
BEAR LOOKING FOR LOVING CUB 


pRSFili oF 1HE WEEK: 

WEN ieek^WoMEN 

BEARDED POLY FIRE PERFORMER 

These things are so hard to write; it seems too much 
like window shopping. I graduated from Champlain & 
stayed after college to live & work in Burlington. I travel 
around North America fairly regularly visiting family & 
friends & sometimes doing fire shows. I am looking for 
a fun, independent, adventurous woman to share new 
experiences with, kayetech, 23, □, #119437 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: Something I learned from the 
last person I dated is that I am polyamorous. 


before. I think I have a serious/witty 

Superhandz. 24. Cl. 0119452 

CLASSY COUNTRY, NATIVE NEW 
YORKER 

self-sufficient. JD88 48. Cl. 0119451 


SUPER NOVA 

off. Deepspaceman. 41. Cl, 0119435 


I WANT UNCHARTED 


garconintelligent. 27. Cl. 0115487 
HONEST & CARING GUY LOOKING 


& loyal, vermontdadd, 62. Cl, 0119230 
ALL YOU WOULD EVER NEED 

Well. I'm 27, 510. about 138 lbs.. 

request BOYPRINCE. 27. 0118869 
WORK HARD PLAY HARD 

weekend. Travel a lot but like to return 
& live! simpatico. 41. 8. Cl. 0118826 
NICEST GUY AROUND LOOKING FOR 

the one. bluejay!23. 58, Cl. 4110281 


& dining out. burlguy, 47. 0114171 
REINVENTING SELF: A GENTLE CARESS 




pERSoNHSS 


▲a*/ 

% 


WoMEN ' ^ 

SENSUOUS RESPONSIVE EXPLORER 

itself. CuriousCat 40 P. 1103778 
RIDIN THE WAVES. 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


SEXY. NATURAL. INTUITIVE GIRL 


& VERY sexually charged, so I need 

PLAYFUL ATTRACTIVE SWEETHEART 

w / me! codybabe. 28. 4119015 
SEEKING OUTDOOR ORGASM 

ANYONE OUT THERE? 


LOVE TO BE POWERLESS 

encounters. ready4ltnow, 41. 4119414 
NEED SOME FUN 

of family, need to be discreet. Love to 

let me know. funbarregr!88. 22 4119229 


TIRED OF DREAMING 

me. timetotry. 50. 4119188 


LETS GET CURIOUS TOGETHER 

it leads, tanqueraygirl. 43, 4119021 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


NoT oN MS 'NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the kinky folks 
above by calling: 

1 - 520 - 547-4568 


must! Kwirked. 19. P. 4118905 
NEED A SHAKE UP 

& over, morespice. SO. Cl. 4118864 
SEX, LIES & OTHER IDEAS? 

plan leads! justlklick. 38. 4118822 
PURRRRR 

the flesh w/ me Mkltty. 36. P. 4118816 
REAL WOMAN FOR GROWN-UP PLAY 

play, btvplayer, 41. P. 4118193 
SUBMISSIVE SEEKING RESPECTFUL 

eager sub. stardusted, 26, 4118028 
NEED MORE FUN 

a little spice in my life. Tired of 

a shout! lookn4fun. 22. 4118014 
SHY SLAVE 

BBW who is a very obedient slave 
for some. LLeigh. 35. 8. 4117991 


MEN 


YOUNG a HORNY 

closed doors, or a little bit of both. © 

'B. lookintogetin. 23. 4119454 


NO ROMANCE JUST WANNA DANCE 

sexually. Iuv2lic. 42 4102054 
WANTING SEXY, HORNY, HOT WOMAN 

together Hopeful4u. SO. P. 4119436 


5MES 


TRANSSEXUAL FOR THE NAUGHTY 

kreemy. 29. P. 4119379 
COUPLE WANTS TO PLAY! 
woman! !icksalot04. 37. Cl. 4119234 




WANT SEXMATES TO PLAY NSA 

fill it We are each 32 y.o., educated, 

join us. He is 6’3. athletic. She is 5’8. hot 

ahrlongcouple 32 8. Cl. 4119235 
BBW WANTED. 3-WAY RELATIONSHIP 


KINK oF 1H§ WEEK: 


MEN 


TALENTED, RIPPED. READY & WAITING 

I want to share my fantasies w/ someone who is smart, 
sexy & dirty. I am thoughtful & kind & want the same to be 
true about you. If you're not creative, I'm not interested. I'm 
looking for an outlet for my sexual energy. I have a lot to 
offer (in multiple ways) & no one to share it with. 
H_Caulfield, 30, □, #119431 


the afterglow, blackbelt. 37. 4115681 




lookingfor3forever, 32, P. 4119184 


STONE BUTCH DADDY 




rs. I won't bite & tell, 

canget!aidand69. 47. 41154S2 


PINK ASS SPANKING 

spoon, spankster. SO. 8. Cl. 4119369 


like a child. PapaBearVT 39. 4111977 
NICE TRANS WOMAN 

vear happy. candyl982 41 Cl. 4118855 
FREAK IN THE SHEETS 

sex-capades. I'm a 26-y.o. spitfire who 




150 INTENSE? 

GO BACKl PAGE 





isPb v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


VEGAS BABY! 


CANADA. HO! 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 1908244 
HIGHER GROUND. MIKE 




When: Friday. November 5. 2010. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. 4908243 
EAC 2NDCHANCE 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 4908242 
BLONDE W/ BMW 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908241 
YOU. MY GUITAR HERO 


10. Where: Middlebury. 
: Man. 4908235 


RE: LMS. PART DEUX 




& w/ regrets. Tell her. When: Friday, 
You: Man. Me: Woman. 4908232 


BUY-CURIOUS? 

If you're thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 


i. Me: Woman. 4908239 
TOO LONG 


5. 2010. Where: Muddy Waters. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908237 

SUBARU DRIVER FROM MONKTON 


LMS. PART DEUX (CONTINUED) 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908231 
GARCONINTELLIGENT ON TWO 2 TANGO 

You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4908230 
BEAUTY IN POLKA-DOT SAAB 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908228 
LEARNING TO USE MY WORDS 

When: Wednesday. November 3. 2010. 
Where: Pet Food Warehouse, Williston. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908227 


my favorite thing- ever. Welcome 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 4908226 
ALWAYS AVOID BACKING UP 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908224 


HOPED TO BE FOUND 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4908223 
THEY CALL YOU HOOKER MAN? 

2010. Where: Henry's Diner. You: 
Man. Me: Woman. 4908222 

PRICE CHOPPER CUTIE 

When: Friday. October 29, 2010. 

Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908221 
YOU TOOK MY BLOOD/HEART 

November 2. 2010. Where: FAHC. 

n. Me: Man. 4908220 


Me: the tall guy w/ the beard. We 

since then. When: Saturday. October 
23. 2010. Where: Muddy Waters. 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4908214 


traffic back & forth to Montpelier. You 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 4908219 
MIDDLEBURY AGWAY 11/9 


tn. S 4908218 
SOPHIA IN TW02TANG0 

Woman. Me: Man. 4908215 
YOU BUMMED SMOKE AT MUDDY'S 


JESSICA RABBIT 

a Mr. Rabbit? I would love to get you a 

s: Man. 4908209 


mistress 

maeve 


i 


Not looking forward to spending Thanksgiving with 
my in-laws this year and seeking some guidance. 
Let's just say my husband's mother is less than 
thankful to have me as a daughter-in-law. We 
have a long history of bickering, mostly about my 
career leading her beloved first son far away from 
his family (even though we're less than a five-hour 
drive). It's a classic case of overbearing mother-in- 
law. and I don't want to go through another holiday 
season fighting. 

The most infuriating part is that my husband 
won't help me. No matter how much I beg for him 
to step in and put his foot down with his mother, 
he won't do it. I'm sick of fighting this battle on my 
own. How do I get my husband to be on my side? 




Thanks for Nothing 


What's the goal here? If you're asking your husband 
to value you more than his own mother, you're in for 
a cornucopia of disappointment. 

If you're having little spats with Mom-in-law, try 
your best to work them out one on one. This year, as 
you're peeling potatoes and stuffing the bird, call a 
truce with her. Tel I her you know your relationship 
has had the consistency of lumpy gravy, but you're 
ready to smooth it out. See what you can carve out 
on your own, since the fewer arguments you involve 
your husband in, the happier your marriage will be. 

If your mother-in-law exhibits consistently 
disrespectful or hurtful behavior even after you've 
spoken with her, you can ask your hubby for 
constructive backup. Just remember, it's not about 
your husband valuing your relationship more; it's 
about him valuing both relationships equally. 

If you're not part of the solution, you're part 
of the problem, so do not exacerbate family 
arguments by unfairly involving your partner. For 
your own sanity, let go of this competitiveness 
with your mother-in-law. You'll be a much happier 
person, and the pie will taste all the sweeter. 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistressSPsevendaysvt.ee 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 








